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Greetings to ROTARIANS! 


FROM 


A CENTURY of PROGRESS 


CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


1933 








HROUGH the tender of good will from 

a small group of Rotarians the Chicago 
Century of Progress is privileged to address 
this greeting to the representatives of a 
great movement. 

You Rotarians are yourselves partici- 
pating in the progress of a remarkable cen- 
tury. You will, therefore, comprehend the 
more readily the distinctive theme of our 
enterprise. 

We are endeavoring to present here on 
the shore of our lake a dramatization of the 
unfolding of a new civilization. A Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council 
has co-operated with us to assure that this 


first broad representation of the service that 
science has rendered to humanity may be 
well-grounded in scholarshrp. 

Along with that representation we shall 
endeavor to provide the allurements of the 
fine arts and a setting of striking new ar- 
chitectural interest and beauty. 

The classifications which you Rotarians 
represent are invited to tell the story of 
their industries as classifications and not as 
individual firms—the history and the to- 
morrow of the industry but, in particular, 
the forms of service which now they render 
to mankind, 


Address Communications to 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


160 North La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











When writing to A CENTURY OF PROGRESS please mention ‘‘The Rotarian” 
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Strengthen—Now-the weak spots 
in your business armor 


Thousands of firms find 
that the new competi- 
tion is making it ex- 
tremely difficult to 
show a profit. 


Plenty of volume, per- 
haps, but no more mon- 
ey at the end of the year 
than when they started! 

Nevertheless—cer- 
tain companies, in the 
face of this competition, 
seem to ride victorious 
throughevery contest— 

—such assured winners that even the man in the street 
speaks of them with great respect—refers to them as “‘strongly 
managed”—tells his friends they must be splendid companies 
to work for—even goes out of his way to buy and recommend 


their merchandise and securities. 
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And that brings up a pertinent question: 





Haven’t we—as an industrial nation—given too much atten- 
tion, proportionately, to the machinery of our prosperity, and 
too little thought to the human factor—the directing brains that 
must operate that complicated machinery? 


We exercise, it is true, the greatest care in the selection of 
our general executives— 


But why shouldn’t we go further—strengthen the weak spots 
in our business armor wherever and whenever they appear? 

—not by sidetracking the men lacking the necessary experi- 
ence and training (and, by that same token, the requisite 
ability)— 


—But By Building Them! 
eee ee 





The department heads of your business, for example—your 
junior and senior executives—your men and women who seem 
to show real promise—why should they not be encouraged to 
develop, as quickly as possible, the kind of ability that strongly 
managed and highly successsful corporations have found to 
result in substantial reductions in operating costs—to increase 
sales and increase net profits? 


True—a remarkably able man at the top can work wonders 
but, after all, he must depend in large part upon his lieutenants. 


And unless a person has seen with his own eyes how special- 
ized training enhances the value of a man to his company, he 
cannot begin to appreciate the potential resources that in 
most concerns lie latent and undeveloped— 


Resources That In Many Cases Could Change Losses Into 
Profits! 












** * * *€ 
In our twenty-two years’ ex- 
perience in training more than 
710,000 men and women, we 
have seen many impressive 
demonstrations of the benefit 
that accrues to a company 
from the furtherance of spe- 
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cialized training among 





its members. | 
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A certain firm, for in- 
stance, placed in charge ys 
of its trafhe department 4 
a LaSalle-trained Traffic 
Manascer — : its | | 
! Tanager _and cut Its fp tS 
freight costs from four per oF ait 2 3 is 
cent of gross sales to two 
per cent 
umerunningintomillions. — os 


























-on a sales vol- 


Another large com- 
pany, after watching 5 of 
its major executives come up from lesser jobs and 28 of its 
rank and file increase their efficiency with the aid of LaSalle 
training, worked out with LaSalle a cooperative plan under 
which 53 of its most promising employes, in shop and office 
and salesroom, are training for executive positions—and their 
opinion, after this thorough testing, is best evidenced by the 
words of the president, “4s I see it, LaSalle training makes 
worth only to him elf but to the firm he 


a man not 


works for. 


more 
> 


Still another company employed LaSalle to train 1500 of its 
salesmen, by means of a special course built expressly for its 
selling organization—with the result (and here we quote the 
exact words of the company executive in charge of the training) 
“that 80 per cent of the men who have enrolled for this training 
have materially increased their earnings and volume of sales as a 


result of their studies.” 
x** * * & 


It needs but a moment’s thought to see what an unlimited field 
for the betterment of your business is offered by the introduc- 
tion of a sound and practical training program. 


How can you obtain such a program—put it into effective 
operation? 


LaSalle has spent twenty-two years in learning how by doing 
—has expended millions of dollars in building the right kind of 
training courses—has equipped hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployes to do more productive work, has proved its ability to 
train the individual for exceptional results on the job, and like- 
wise to train groups of employes through courses built especially 
for the companies they serve. 


In view of the fact that here lies your greatest opportunity for 
meeting and beating competition, it would seem to us that a serious 
investigation would be well worth while. 


Without obligating you in the slightest, we will gladly aid 
such investigation by plac- 
ing entirely at your com- 
mand the experience and 
resources of the largest busi- 
ness training institution in 
the world. An inquiry from 
you—on your business 
letterhead—will receive our 
thoughtful and immediate 
attention. 
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26th Annual! 


Rotary Convention 
Vienna, June 21, 1931 


Vienna is a happy setting for 
otary Convention . 

on enchanting city... of historic 
museums ... musical shrines... 
$s restaurants; do not 
miss the Cofe Imperial where 

ody gathers! Absorb 
s irresistible gaiety be- 


Vienne 
fore starting on your Post- 
Convention Tour 

Ovr Officia Program of 


Post-Convention Tours 
sets forth a large number of 
$s itineraries, specially 


plonned to provide the utmost 
mterest, comfort and pleasure 
4 the e2os’ cost 


*” 
) 


orion should miss enjoying 
ot least one of them; they include 
Ay 2, Hungory, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England, 


vel orgoniz ation on the globe, 


with two hundred branch offices 
n Evrope clone, hold on official 
ppointment to orrange these 
tours. 


Send for and reod our program 


ond then—consuit us freely. 


Thos. Cook &Son 


585 Fifth Awenve, New York 
Priimgeiphea fostor Bettemore Washington 
Cmcage St. tout: Sen Fremcisce Los Angeles 

Terene Monrtrea! Vancouver 
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He is “Professor Phelps” 
at Yale,—but “Billy” 
Phelps to his friends on 


the g olf course. 








Photo: Marceau, N.Y. 


For September 


The Rotarian Announces — 





Edward A. Filene 
An incisive intelligence and an enlighte: 
spirit has made the voice of Boston's f 
most merchant prince one _hearkened 
throughout the world of commerce. He writes 
under the caption: “Youth Pricks Some O! 
Bubbles.” 


ybles. 


William Lyon Phelps 


He takes a look at golf—and extracts laughs 
from the ancient game with the ease of a mag! 
cian pulling rabbits from a topper. Watch for 
his article, “Thirty Years of Looking Up.” No 
contributor to this magazine is more popula: 





than this Yale professor. 


Esllkasse Dow Davidson 


A new series of articles by the wife of James 
W. Davidson, Rotary’s general commissioner in 
the Orient and the Levant. “The Road to Bag- 
dad” is the first of this series and will appear 


next month. Do not miss the first article 
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Dascsu VENT P. ORTIZ RUBIO is a cultural as well as a political leader of 
his countrymen, and, like President Herbert Hoover, of Mexico's neighbor to the 
north, is an engineer by profession. His public career includes service as minister 
to Germany and ambassador to Brazil. President Rubio has transmitted to THE 
Rotarian, through William H. Stanley and Julio D'Acosta, respectively the past 
ind present presidents of the Mexico City Rotary Club, the above autographed 
portrait. His Excellency, in a recent message to the Rotary Club of Mexico City, 
indicated the high esteem in which he holds. Rotary: “I have always felt great 
{miration for the efforts born from altruistic aims which important institutions, 
such as the Rotary clubs, fulfill in the social field, entirely exempt from selfish 
material interests. . . . The motto, ‘He profits most who serves best, involves 
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The World Moves On 


By I. C. Thomsen 


European Honorary General Commissioner of 
Rotary International 


i. IS a commonplace fact that the people of one 
nation often have very definite opinions of other 
nations, especially bad opinions. 

Many Europeans believe that all Americans are just 
chasing the dollar, that Britishers are mercenary hypo- 
crites, that Germans are brutal and born with a spiked 
helmet, that Frenchmen are polite on the surface but 
lack sincerity, that Mexicans lack culture and wear 
large sombreros, that Danes always crack jokes and 
lack seriousness. 

Such conceptions of other nations are not the results 
of intimate knowledge. They are built upon super- 
ficial information. They can only be maintained be- 
cause of lack of real knowledge, and they are kept 
alive because most people are far too ready to believe 
derogatory statements about other nations, and do 
not have the opportunity, by personal acquaintance, 
to correct such contorted views. 

Today bridges are being built between nation and 
nation. If we will only make use of these bridges, 
cross over to other countries, and meet our friends 
there, we will experience a wonderful awakening. 
When we have a friend in Germany or France or the 
United States, or whatever the country may be, this 
mere fact makes us look upon that country in quite a 
different manner. Our inborn prejudices disappear. 
We take an interest in the welfare and destiny of the 
people of that country. We feel warm at heart when 
things go well and we grieve when things go wrong, 
just because we know someone in that country whose 
friendship we have learned to value. 

Let me give you a personal experience. Unhappy 
memories of the chasm between Denmark on the one 
side and the combined forces of Austria and Ger- 
many on the other side have lived in my family for 
many years. They had in my childish imagination 
assumed large proportions. It took me years to get 
over this unfriendly feeling against the Germans. It 
was, therefore, very good medicine for me to be given 
the task of organizing the first German Rotary clubs. 

When I organized the Dresden Rotary Club and 


Professor Louis R. Grote was chosen as its first presi 
dent, the wonderful personality of this German Ro 
tarian and the spontaneous friendship that sprang 
up between us, immediately melted away the last 
trace of my prejudice against his people. 

Such experiences open up our vision, now in this 
direction, now in another direction. The wider we 
can extend our understanding, our sympathy, our 
love, the greater will be our own happiness. 

The great war has caused tremendous damage in 
Europe so far as international feeling is concerned. 
Rotary today is one of the vital forces helping to re 
pair that damage. 


Ar THE inauguration of the Berlin Rotary Club, 
representatives of twelve nations were present, and 
during the evening a cablegram was received from 
the Vichy Rotary Club of France. 
tion to some needy Berlin child with its mother to 


It was an invita- 


have a free cure at a health resort in their city. 

The German Reichskanzler Muller, with whom | 
was seated at table, was visibly moved, and former 
Reichskanzler Luther, who is a member of the Berlin 
Rotary Club, said to me, “This is a new atmosphere 
of true friendliness.” 

Let me pay a tribute here to the good-will of the 
great French nation and her associates in the World 
War, in evacuating the Rhineland long before it was 
necessary in accordance with the Versailles treaty. It 
is an act of confidence towards the German nation 
which will tend to create friendliness. This evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland is only one of many indications 
that there has come a change in the political mentality 
of the world—a change which 1s also characterized 
by the Kellogg pact and by endeavors tending to re- 
duce military as well as naval armaments. 

There is an ideal of service among nations today. 
We know from experience that “he profits most who 
serves best,” and there can be no doubt that these same 
principles apply to the life of nations. 

If the various nations of the world will accept the 
ideal of service, and practice it, they will discover 
that “That nation will profit most which serves other 


nations best.” 
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on this bill of fare. 


Good-will was 


CLUDS 


When Dudley Moulton and Van Bernard, trade Marco Polo: 
uifornia, visited South America, they were greeted by understanding Rotarians. The Rotary 
f Mendoza and San Juan, Argentina, prepared this menu-memento “as an indication of th 


sincere purpose which animates us all... . 


Business Men Turn Diplomats 


By Freeman Tilden 


As THIS article is being written, a Latin-Amert- 
can phalanx is moving northward upon the United 
States. California is about to be invaded. And what 
an invasion! By the time these words appear in 
print, the sturdy old capital of California—Sacra- 
mento—will have fallen into the hands of a new army 
of conquistadores from south of the Rio Grande. 
But the cream of the jest is this: that Sacramento is 
delighted to be captured; and the invading army 
comes without a single pop-gun, but with hands full 
of goodwill; the eagerness for a new and better 


understanding, and the desire for equity. 


Results always come—when good- 
fellows get together to put com- 
mon problems on the roundtable 
and talk frankly. 


From Argentina, from Brazil, from Uruguay and 
Chili and Equador; even from the sky-scraping city 
of La Paz in Bolivia and from the remote capital 
of Colombia; in fact, from practically every Latin 
republic in the western world, this little army of 
invaders is being gathered for what may prove to be 
the happiest foray since “stout Cortez” sailed from 
Spain. The roster of the phalanx reads like a Who’s- 
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Who of the Latin-American world, save that pro- 
fessional diplomats are curiously absent. Thereby 


hangs a tale! 
When it was finally settled that there should be a 
Conference in 


Pan-American Reciprocal Trade 





/ 


from north of the equator, engineers and shippers 
and importers and exporters and presidents of com- 
merce chambers around a common table where two 
simple and inexpensive sentiments ruled: frankness 


and goodwill. Without indulging in too much op- 





Photo: McCurry, Sacramento 


Left—Dr. Mario Estrada, Argentinian agricultural engineer, who suggested the 
Conference; right—Simon ]. Lubin, president, Sacramento Region Citizens 


Sacramento in August of this year, there was at the 
same moment a perfectly tacit understanding that 
this conference was to present something absolutely 
new in all-American relations. It was to be diplo- 
macy of the most effective kind—with the diplomats 
left out. 

It was to be a meeting of Bill, Tom, and Dick with 
Jorge, Juan, and José—no Alphonse and no Gaston, if 
you please. For, with all due respect to diplomatic 
pourparlers, they are hedged about with so many 
niceties, politenesses, and refined hokums, that 
usually only the keepers of the archives know, 
at the end of it all, what really happened, if any- 
thing whatsoever. Consul General Godoy, of Ar- 
gentina, at San Francisco, gave the true key-note of 
this conference when he said: “The delegations of 
the American republics coming to the conference will 
talk to you upon the friendliest terms and in the 
business language that is fully understood on both 
sides.” 

This time, and for the first time, Latin-American 
business men have met California fruit-growers, Ro- 
tarians from south of the equator have met Rotarians 


Council. 


timism it 1s proper to say that a new era in the rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin America has 
arrived. It is a fine youngster the stork has brought 
to Sacramento. What he will grow to be depends 
upon the projection of this present spirit into the 


future. 


Bor let us go back a little and see how this Pan- 
American Reciprocal Trade Conference happened to 
be. Why Sacramento? Sacramento is a fine little 
city, to be sure, but there are plenty of fine little cities 
in the United States. Why California? California is 
a great and lusty commonwealth, but it is three thou- 
sand miles from New York. Can anything important 
be transacted so far from Manhattan Island! 

The reason why this conference selected Sacra- 
mento, rather than New York or Washington, takes 
us to the very heart of the thing. This meeting of 
minds and spirits was to be no gesture. It derived 
from a need that had been growing up silently, and 
found expression suddenly in a happy accident, as 
our best performances always do. 

The Sacramento Region Citizens’ Council is a 
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plucky, energetic little federation of twenty-one 
northern California counties, formed some years ago 
for the purpose of properly and wisely exploiting the 
natural riches of Sacramento Valley. Don’t be afraid 
of admitting that you never heard of the Sacramento 
Region Citizens’ Council before. Nobody ever did, 
outside California, until this phenomenon occurred. 
But the council will be heard of much, from now 
onward, 

It was the belief of Simon Lubin and the other 
ofhicers of the council that what Sacramento Valley 
suffered from, agriculturally, was not oves-produc- 
tion, but the failure to look afield for new markets 
for their products—the failure to secure, by publicity 
and earnest trade effort, a place in the sun. The coun- 
cil believed that a real rapprochement with the Latin 
republics would go far toward building a new but 
logical trade route. Believing these things, the coun- 
cil, having little money but much enthusiasm, sent 
two trade-scouts to South America in June of last 
year. These scouts were Van Bernard, a member of 
the California legislature, and Dudley Moulton, agri- 
cultural commissioner of San Francisco County. 

Bernard and Moulton sailed from San Francisco 
with no fanfare of trumpets. They did not even 
speak Spanish or Portuguese. They had nothing to 
sell, except an idea—the idea being that it was time 
for good fellows to get together. They carried with 
them a message, and this message contained a little 


gem of diction: 


7 

LR THE spirit of the true Merchant, the people of 
the Sacramento Region and the State of California 
send into your midst two trade-representatives, honor- 
able men of fair and open mind, who carry to you 
our most cordial greetings. We urge that you look 
upon our representatives as your servants, to bring 
back whatever message you would send us. Further- 
more, we extend to you a most cordial invitation to 
send into our area and State your own agents, that 
we may have the opportunity to show them some of 
that hospitality which is characteristic of your people 
and ours.” 

Just a friendly greeting, expressed in a rather 
quaint Old Testament sort of language! As it proved, 
the Latin neighbors were hungry for that sort of 
message. The response was electric. 


Let us state the bald facts. For one reason and 


another, the relations of the United States with Latin 
America have not been of the happiest in past years. 
Regrettably, it has been mainly our own fault. Partly 
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it has been our misfortune. Partly, too, it has been the 
difference in temperament—in thought method, if 
you like. Put the blame where you wish: the fact 
remains that the Latin-American republics, which 
ought to be close to the United States in spirit and in 
purpose, have often viewed the United States with 
suspicion and distrust—and misunderstanding. 
True, splendid efforts in late years have been made 
to arrive at better feeling. Hoover’s mission to Latin 
America, before he assumed the office of President, 
was a masterpiece of honest salesmanship and good 
will. Our consular diplomatic and trade representa 
tives to the Latins are enormously superior to the 
type we used to send. And yet—and yet—under 
standing is needed. Latin America needs to know us 
better;.we need to know our neighbors better. 


Wi. Bernard and Moulton understood all 
this. But what they did not know, and what it 
remained for us to learn, was that there was growing 
up in Latin America, among the forward-looking 
minds, exactly the same feeling that existed here— 
that the republics of America should know each other 
better. The Old World is split and ravaged by jeal 
ousies, by border quarrels, by trade barriers, by the 
memories of ancient grudges. There is little occasion, 
and no need, for such differences in the western 
hemisphere. On the contrary, cooperation should 
be comparatively easy. So we were thinking, and so 
thought our sister republics. 

As soon as Bernard and Moulton arrived in Buenos 
Aires, their first stopping place, they were invited to 
speak before the Rotary Club of that city. They spoke 
in English, of course, but their words, amply trans- 
lated, went home. It was a novelty. Two Cali- 
fornians, with no samples in their grips, were talking 
to Buenos Aires Rotary! That was “good newspaper 
stuff’—and journalists are nosey for news south of 
the equator as well as north. 

La Nacion and La Prensa, the two leading dailies, 
did not stint on space. Incidentally, Dr. Mario 
Estrada, that clever publicist and agricultural en- 
gineer, who has been from first to last one of the big 
men in the conference, saw that the front-page got 
the news. Buenos Aires is the third greatest city in 
the Western Hemisphere, second only to New York 
and Chicago. It is also the pulsating heart of Argen- 
tina. What “B. A.” says about anything is law for “el 
campo.” The result was that before the Rotary 
meeting had finished, almost, the two Californians 


were invited to address [Continued on page 46| 
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{ Boeing passenger and mail plane used on western Canadian 
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service. Regulation landi1 


ear in the Northwest is pontoons in the summer and skus for five winter months. Pile 


hardy veterans, many having won their wings in the world war, 


The New Gentlemen Adventurers 


By Frederick B. Watt 


RACTICALLY any day in Western Canadian 
papers you may find isolated items reading, “Pilot 
H. Smith arrived at Fort McMurray to-day, six and 
a half hours out from Fort Simpson. On the same 
morning Pilot T. Jones left with the regular mail for 
Aklavik. Two large cabin ships of the Great West 
Explorers are expected to take off tomorrow morn- 
ing for an unknown destination in the Barrens.” 

To one acquainted with the Canadian Northwest 
Territories and the great volume of aerial activity 
that has taken place in that practically uninhabited 
third of the continent during the past three years, 
each sentence of the quoted item invites elaboration 
to short story proportions. Many things may have 
happened to Pilot Smith in that 720 miles of wilder- 
ness he has traversed between Simpson and Mc- 
Murray as a single day’s work. There will be no 
lack of interest in Pilot Jones’ run along his 1,600- 
mile mail route, which ends on the shores of the 
Arctic. 

Two ships on the same mission as those of the 
Great West Explorers brought on a two months’ 
search less than a year ago, the cost of which was 
supposed to have touched the half-million mark. 
Peruse a six months’ period in the log book of any 
hard-headed young business man flying one of these 


A new saga ot heroism, toil 
5 ’ 

and humor 

the skies otf the Canadian North 


is being written in 
= 


west by daring aviators carrying 


mails, foods, and medicines to 


trapper, rancher, and miner. 


planes and, if you can decipher the entries, you will 
have enough material for a novel. 

Take Harold Farrington, for instance. | met him 
in December at Fort McMurray, the hop-off point for 
the far North. He was a short, slight chap, uncom 
municative to the point of shyness. Failing to draw 
him into conversation on a number of occasions, | 
sought his history from a fellow who flew for the 
same company. Farrington, I learned, possessed a 
splendid war record and had fared well in commer 
cial aviation until the previous summer when he had 
dumped a plane in a northern lake and sent two me 
chanics to hospital for a considerable period. He was 
completely exonerated, a faulty engine having been 
the cause of the crash, but as a result his already 
retiring nature became greatly accentuated. He 
wasn’t rude or abrupt—just drifted quietly away from 
human companionship. There was nothing wrong 
with the way he flew his kite, though. 

A week later our trails crossed at Fort Resolution 
on Great Slave lake. We were billeted at the same 





Planes at this wintei 
(Fort McMui 

) are kept 
emergencies by 
plucky mechanics de- 


numbed fingers. 


I had hopes that, in 


house in the fur-trading post. 
such close quarters, he would open up a bit. Not a 
chance, however. He saw that his ship was prepared 
for the night, grabbed a bit of supper, and disap- 
peared in his sleeping bag. The roar of his motor 
woke me in the morning. He was out of sight by 


the time I got to a window. 


a CAUGHT up to him again at Fort Simpson, three 
hundred miles further on, just in time to wave “bon 
voyage” to him as he once more headed North. On 
Christmas Day we passed in mid-air fifty miles on 
the warm side of the Arctic circle—warm to the ex- 
tent of about forty five below zero. His craft drifted 
past like a wraith in the cold mist that seldom deserts 
the northern landscape in winter. 

Early in the new year, on landing at McMurray, 
he was the first man I encountered. He actually 
smiled and talked and had a couple of glasses of 


beer with me. Later I discovered what had brought 


about the metamorphosis. 
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It appeared that when we had passed him that 
Christmas Day he had been rushing a Mounted Po- 
lice corporal out to civilization and expert medical 
attention. The officer, in a gallant attempt to rescue a 
fur trader from his burning house, had himself be- 
come badly incapacitated. Farrington’s early prog- 
ress up the Mackenzie river had been uneventful. He 
passed Fort Norman, one hundred and fifty miles 
after we had seen him. Another hundred and fifty 
miles had brought him to the next little settlement, 
Fort Wrigley. Stull he kept on, headed for Fort Simp- 
son and the next gas cache. 

Then he met strong head winds. Doggedly he 
bucked them, praying that there was sufficient fuel 
in his tanks to win the battle. Forty miles out from 
his destination the motor sputtered and died. He 
made a “dead-stick” landing on the ice of the river, 
being fortunate in finding a comparatively smooth 
stretch in the stream that usually freezes up like a 
magnified pile of broken glass. Leaving his mechanic 
to attend to the policeman, he donned a pair of snow- 
shoes he carried for just such 
emergencies, stuck a bar of 
chocolate carefully in his 
pocket, and started for Fort 
Simpson. 

He was a stranger to snow- 
shoes and encumbered by a 
regulation flying suit, that was 
scarcely fitted for the trail. A 
bar of chocolate was slender 


Aklavik, 200 miles beyond the 
Arctic Circle, receives mail by 
planes that do in three days what 
once took dog teams two months. 
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Canada 1s air-minded. A growing skein of pline-routes has let many isolated regions jump 
the steam stage and dog-sled period of development. Aircraft operated by the three large private 
companies—the Canadian, Western Canada, and Commercial Airways range from luxurious 
passenger and mail-cabins to speedy open ships for forest patrols. One company, operating out 
of Moose Jaw, covers 2,400 miles nightly—during June had a 98.22 per cent efficien ecord! 


fuel for a forty-mile journey in the northern wilds. 
Yet Farrington was in Fort Simpson in 24 hours. 
Without delay he chartered a dog team, loaded the 
cariole with gas, returned to the plane, and flew it out. 

Seasoned dog drivers gasped at the time he had 
made. It would have been fast going even for a 
perfectly equipped man accustomed to the con- 
ditions. Later it transpired that the airman had 
come on an uninhabited trapper’s cabin during his 
walk and, exhausted, had lain down to sleep without 
bothering to light a fire. It had been no warmer 
than thirty degrees below zero for two weeks, under 
which temperature he would speedily have frozen 
to death while asleep. But he got a break. That night 
an unexpected mild spell set in. The next day it came 
on cold again. Some men call it Providence; others 
use a more harsh term. 

In any case, the walk had done Harold consider- 
able good. It had made him feel his own man again. 
I lost track of him for a couple of months after that, 
though I heard reports of his having had some tough 
luck with a broken ski on Great Slave Lake. 

In the latter part of the winter I was flying over a 


new air-mail route that was being tested in south- 
ern Alberta. We were traveling towards its western 
terminus, flying by night. At four o'clock in the 
morning, having been buffeted for a hundred miles 
by a howling snowstorm, we gratefully located the 
lights of a prairie airport and came to earth. We 
discovered some badly worried officials. The east- 
bound mail plane was overdue and there had been 
no word of it since it had left Calgary. Later the 
teletype brought relief with news that the missing 
ship had come down, practically blind, on an un 
lighted emergency landing field. Unable to make 
out objects on the ground it had plowed through the 
fence bounding the field, fortunately with no serious 
effects except to the fence in question. 


WwW. WAITED for dawn to clear the atmosphere. 
In the first light, the eastbound plane came scudding 
along under the five hundred feet ceiling and landed 
on our airport. A grinning, wind-whipped face 
greeted us from the cockpit. It belonged to Harold 
Farrington. Later, over a cup of steaming coffee he 


gave us an almost vivid [Continued on page 60| 
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Peace Follows the Order Book 


By George Pope Shannon 


Waenevt R men urge the reduction of armed 


conflict among civilized nations, critics arise solemnly 
to proclaim that war is inevitable. Their argument 
runs thus: Man is a fighting animal; he always has 
fought, he always will fight, and when he ceases 
to fight, his extinction will be near. Ergo, there will 


alwavs be international warfare. 





In spite of its final tone, this argument contains a 
serious logical gap. This gap consists in a failure to 
tie together the supposedly pugnacious spirit of man 
and the practice of formal warfare among nations. 
They are very different things. In fact, I dare assert 
that few of the millions who have fallen in modern 


warfare have felt any deep-seated animosity towards 
their foes. 

Are we to suppose that Napoleon’s soldiers decided 
to march into Russia because they felt an irresistible 
desire to kill some Russians? Did Washington’s 
soldiers shiver at Valley Forge because of an uncon- 
trollable urge to pugnacity? Did a murder-complex 
sustain the souls of Grant and Lee? Did you and I 
enlist in 1917 because the football field had failed to 
exhaust our supply of animal spirits? And if these 
questions must be answered by no, then why have 
nations fought one another? 

I answer not as a historian or a political scientist; 
Iam neither. But as I read history in my plain fash- 
ion, it seems to me that, beneath all such irrelevancies 
as extension of empire, place in the sun, defence of 
native land, religious domination, national honor, 
saving the world for this or that—beneath a thousand 
pretexts or immediate occasions, there is one constant 
principle which can be easily stated: Those who have 
power to make war have found their plans in conflict 
with the war-making power of another group. 

In short, there has been a conflict of interest. This 
conflict may manifest itself in various ways—in dy- 
nastic struggles, in religious wars, in rivalries for 
lands, trade, balance of power, or what you please; 
but always there is a conflict between two powers 
capable of ordering men into the field. Indeed, both 
powers may succeed in convincing their fighting-men 
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that they war for a holy cause. If they are subtle 
enough, they may even lead the population on both 
sides to imagine the fight arose spontaneously out of 
the people’s righteous indignation. But the fact is 
that men get into war by being led into it; and they 
are led by those whose self-interest demands a fight. 

Now, to get anywhere in this discussion, we must 
concede that human nature is substantially static. 
With this concession, we are forced further to admit 
that those who have the power to lead people into 
war will do so just as long as they believe that their 
self-interest is best served by so doing. Upon this 
assumption must rest any hope for the abolition 
or diminution of warfare. We must assume 
further that there will always be some power 
competent to declare war, whether that power 
be a savage chief or the de facto rulers of a 


civilized democracy. 


LS THESE assumptions, the sole 
hope of abolishing war lies in a situation 
in which the ruling powers of the 
strongest civilized countries have more 
to gain by peace than by war. When this 
condition prevails, and is generally rec- 
ognized as prevalent, war will cease. In 
other words, the hope of world peace 
lies in the replacement of conflicting interests by 
common interests. 

Is there any evidence that such a replacement is in 
progress? It seems to me that there is. In history we 
have seen individual conflicts give way to tribal con- 
flicts, and tribal to national. We have seen the quar- 
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relsome cities of medieval Italy, and the kingdoms 
and duchies of Germany find a united interest m 
profitable than conflict. Scotland and England, o1 
bloody enemies, are now allied to thei common 
profit. War between them is as unthinkable as 
tween two comm 


wealths of the United 










because Englishmen and 
Scotchmen love each 
other, but because they can 
gain more by working together than by fighting. 

Our hope for the world, then, may reasonably rest 
upon a growing community of interest throughout 
the world. We may expect that in ever-larger groups 
war will be made unprofitable, because common in 
terests will increasingly outweigh the gains from 
conflict. The process may be slow. Indeed, before it 
is complete, there may be gigantic conflicts between 
major-interest groups—conflicts dimly hinted at by 
the talk of a Pan-Asian movement, and the projected 
United States of Europe organized on economic lines. 

But there may be a slight hope of our escaping even 
such transitional conflicts as those just suggested. 
Nations, as we now know them, are historical par 
venus. We need not look far back in history to reach 
the time when they did not exist; and could we pierce 
the fog even a short distance ahead, we might glimpse 
a time when national boundaries will enclose merely 
administrative units, no more significant than are 
the State divisions of the United States. 

Wars, I have said, arise from conflicts of interest 
between regnant powers. If the future of national 
power is dubious, what will be the units of power? 


In the past, power has been military, religious, politi- 





cal, personal. But the power that is emerging to-day 
as ruler of the world—emerging so rapidly that it 

patent to the least observant—is the power of 
finance, supported by its stout retainer, world com- 
merce. Ere long we may see the new Bank of 
Reparations more potent than the League of Na- 
tions; and that bank is only a visible symbol of the 


invisible and unofficial consolida- 


tions of capital that are being 





consummated all over the world. 





This is truly the day of the order 
book. 

Even now, finance and com- 
merce transcend national boun- 
daries; we may live to see them 
fix national boundaries. At their 
command, nations may take up 
or lay down their arms. It is not 
idle to think of some House of 
Morgan more powerful than a 
House of Habsburg; and it 1s 
conceivable that the whisper of an 
Owen D. Young may silence the shouts of a dictator. 

But, it is replied, finance and commerce themselves 
engage in warfare—indeed, they are themselves a 
form of warfare. That is true; and we may yet see 
armed fighting between rival economic groups. But 
such incidents will be exceptional, and contrary to 
the general tendency. The general tendency will be 
the continuous growth of larger fields of common 
interest. In the long run, the interests of finance 
and commerce are peaceful. Dead customers are 
worth nothing, and ruined ones, little more. Finan- 
ciers are expert at compromise and barter. More 
efhcient than politicians, they will find means to 
manage their own affairs without committing eco- 
nomic suicide. 

To summarize: We may look for a rapid expan- 
sion of common interest in matters of finance and 
commerce until, in some more or less distant future, 
war between nations will be forbidden by. self- 
interest. 

Nothing need be said here about political organiza- 
tions directed towards the settling of international 
quarrels. As well-wishers of humanity, Rotary and 
like organizations should lend sympathetic interest 
to all well-meant efforts. But it seems to me that a 
more potent ally to community of commercial inter- 
est is found in the growing cultural unity of the 
world. It is a truism that every day sees us living 


closer together. People swarm by the thousands 
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through countries other than their own. Easy trans 
portation and communication are replacing strang: 
ness by familiarity. 

Rotary is only an unusually conspicuous examp! 
of many organizations that provide a common 
ground of interest and understanding. Books and 
movies are not “national”—they circulate in the r 
motest regions, and nations ar 
increasingly hospitable to th: 
culture of other peoples. If hu 
man nature is the same every 





where, then the differences be 








tween nations must be due to 
differences of environment. If so, 
then as environmental differ 
ences diminish, there will dimin 
ish also those national variations 
which now impress us as of such 
magnitude. That the whole worl 
rides in Fords and laughs at 
Charlie Chaplin is not without 
meaning. Such facts are a symbol, 
behind which looms a time when, with the mere 
externals of life made uniform, all men may feel at 
home in any land, and the essential human spirit, 
everywhere the same, shall hold communion over all 
the earth, unhampered by impertinent local diver- 


gencies. 


Bur that is far ahead, I am told. Let us come 
back to earth. While we await the millennium, what 
of the animosities around us? What of European 
resentment towards America? What of Russia, of 
China, of India? What of France and Italy, who 
glower and mutter, while their unheeding feet stum- 
ble towards the cliff below which is the deep sea? 
What will avail our dreams of the peaceful dominion 
of commerce and culture, when our cities fall in 
twisted rubbish, when the inhabitants grovel be- 
neath the ruins, and gasp for a breath of air among 
the deadly vapors? Such questions cannot be brushed 
aside. Before the days of peace shall come, we may 
behold just such scenes of desolation. 

But can we not reduce such scenes to the minimum 
by preventing all conflicts that are by any means 
preventable? At this point Rotary and business come 
into the picture. It is true that wars arise from con- 
flict of interest. But many an apparent conflict proves 
on closer examination to be no conflict at all, or to 
rest upon temporary and remediable causes. Many 
such conflicts could be [Continued on page 59| 
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fool who indulges 
» salt-water bathin g 
during the winter 


months. 


Why Ee a Fool? 


By John B. Hawes, Il, 4. D. 


a AM using as a text for what I have to say on this 
somewhat unusual subject a remark made to me 
some years ago by a famous London specialist, Sir 
Marcus Paterson. In talking over with me the sub- 
ject of the treatment of tuberculosis, he said: “Doc- 
tor Hawes, there are two classes of consumptives 
whom I will not treat and who will never get well 
—alcoholics and damn fools!” Even in those so-called 
prohibition countries where alcohol of all kinds is so 
plentiful I rarely see an alcoholic among my patients 
but I meet with many, many damn fools. 

As I frankly admit that I am one of the original 
members, if not the founder of this organization 
which I have called the D. F. Club, I feel well quali- 
fied to speak freely in regard to it. Members of the 
club automatically place themselves into one of the 
various groups into which it is divided. These I shall 
comment on more in detail. There are doubtless 
other subdivisions of which mention might well be 
made. 

The ones I shall take up, however, are to me, strik- 
ing examples of those which I am constantly meeting 





lilustrations by 


Tony Sarg 


A Boston physician takes a caretul 
look at certain recreational and 
eating fads popular among busl- 


ness and professional men—-then 


talks plainly. 


in my practice. It may be taken for granted that my 
remarks refer to those of us who have reached middle 
age. Exactly at what year of life that period com 
mences is an individual question. There will be very 
few who read this article who, if they are honest, 
will not admit that they belong or at least have be- 
longed to one or another of the groups that go to 
make up the D. F. Club. 

Let us take, first of all, the Exercise Extremists. | 
certainly was a charter member of this group al- 
though I hope I no longer qualify. Some twenty 
years ago when working at high speed and long 
hours in building up my practice, my chief solace 
and my hours of what I then considered rest con- 
sisted in going every afternoon to my club and there 
according to the time of the year indulging in one of 
two of the most vigorous of sports—rowing and hand- 





ball. And every spring and nearly every fall I came 
down with some apparently trivial complaint, a bad 
cold, sinus trouble, or a crop of boils which invariably 
hung on and on and which impaired my usefulness 
for from six to eight weeks. 

Finally, | became tured of taking cough medicine, 
tonics, and sprays and having boils opened, and so 
went to an older physician who knew me and my 
habits only too well. His terse comment was “John, 
the reason all this happens is because you are a damn 
fool.” With this as a text he proceeded to enlighten 
me on my foolish and prodigal expenditure of energy. 
Strangely enough, I took his advice to my great and 
lasting benefit. This experience of mine has hap- 
pened and is happening to countless men and 
women. Only they are not lucky enough to have a 
physician who will always speak frankly to them 
even if what he says must be disagreeable. 

We—and especially those of us who are college 
graduates- -have had exercise and athletics ground 
into our very souls as a means of obtaining physical 
salvation. We have made a fetish of vigorous sport. 
The business or professional man worn out mentally 
and physically with the wear and tear of his work 
feels that he must go down to his club or, worse still, 


to a health institute and “sweat it out.” Of course, in 


moderation all this does good or at least very little 
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harm. But how many of us know the meaning of th 
word moderation ? 

I am absolutely convinced that for the average, 
high-speed adult who is tired out with work, the bes: 
medicine is a warm bath, perhaps a nap, or at least 
half an hour before dinner spent reading a detectiy 
or mystery story. If he is able to get in some golf or 
some other sport which he enjoys and which does nor 
involve hard, physical exercise it certainly will do 
good to many. But if I had to choose between exercise 
versus rest for the average over-worked business man 


| should certainly choose rest. 


There are also the Cold-Air and Cold-Water En 
thusiasts. Ten or fifteen years ago, hardly a house was 
built in the country or in the suburbs without a 
sleeping-porch. Countless men and women hav 
shivered through the winter nights and_ suffered 
thereby, thinking that they were doing themselves 
good. Because at certain health resorts at a consider 
able altitude where the air is dry, tuberculous patients 
are supposed to sleep outdoors in all weather (as a 
matter of fact they do not) it does not by any manner 


The fool who eats too much 
and in a hurry—and goes 
later to a doctor suffering 
from hyperactdity, colonic 
stasis, or ptosis. 
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of means follow that outdoor sleeping especially in 
cold, northern winters is a good thing for the rest 
of us. 

A patient of mine returning from Saranac Lake 
in the Adirondack Mountains once told me with 
great pride that he had slept outdoors when the ther- 
mometer registered 40 degrees below zero. My only 
comment was to repeat what my doctor had told me. 
No, sleep outdoors during spring, summer, and fall 
if you enjoy it, and all the year around if you are of 
the physique and temperament to stand such rigorous 
treatment, and especially if your doctor advises it— 
but certainly not under any other circumstances. 

The same situation as to out- 
door sleeping in cold weather 
applies to taking icy cold baths 
winter mornings. While I per- 
sonally feel that those who are 
taking piping hot tubs every 
morning are not doing a wise 
thing in our northern climate I / 
feel still more strongly that 
again for the average high- 
speed man or woman to get out 
of a warm bed into a tub of icy 


The foolwho 
indulges in too 
much sport. 


cold water is distinctly an un- / 
wise thing to do. L\ 

By this I do not mean that \ ~~ 
cold baths are dangerous or un- \ ; 
desirable for many of us. Cer- A inescrs 


tainly not. I am heartily in favor 
of a cool or even cold bath in 
the morning providing it is en- 
joyed and there is a wholesome 





reaction to it, and above all, provided it does not cause 
a physical and nervous shock. Many persons who can 
ill afford such a wanton expenditure of energy, how 
ever, are taking cold baths every morning purely from 
a sense of duty and certainly not because they enjoy it. 
I look upon those adults who indulge in salt-water 
bathing in the ocean during the winter months as suf 
fering from a mild form of insanity which, fortu 
nately, is rare. 

There are those who do not believe in vacations or 
in recreations. The world, but especially its grave 
yards, is full of people to whom life is, or rather, too 


often was a very serious [Continued on page 48| 
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“ We have with us— 


FE. sTArR JUDD, chief of the surgical 
| the Mayo Clinic and charter 
member of the Rotary Club at Rochester, 
Minnesota, has been honored by colleagues 
with election to the presidency of the 
American Medical Association—one of the 
highest distinctions of the fraternity in the 
United States. 


Hi anrorp MacNIDER, former Na- 
tional Commander of the American Le- 
gion, has started his duties as the United 
States Minister to Canada, subsequent 
to his appointment by President Hoover. 
He is by profession an investment banker, 
and his home is Mason City, Iowa, where 
he is a member of the Rotary club. 


CHARLES RHODES, who as governor 
of the Fifty-third District two years ago 
led a party of New Zealand Rotarians 
and families on a good-will visit to Japan, 
was recently given a bronze bust of himsel| 
by his Nipponese friends. It was made 
from photographs by a new process, per- 
tected by a young Japanese artist. 


GEORGE B. DOLLIVER, member o! 
the Battle Creek, Michigan, Rotary Club, 
is the new president of the U. S. Na- 
Association. He began 
career as a carrier and 
office boy, back in 1890, and now publishes 
Moon-Journal, of Battle 
Creek. His hobbies are singing and Boy 


MAILAN STOJANOVIC, of Beograd, 
Yugoslavia, as a manufacturer of leather 
bags and cases, has come to occupy an 
important place in commercial and in- 
dustrial circles of southern Europe. He is 
a charter member of the active Beograd 
Rotary Club, and has had a leading role 
in Rotary work in his country. 
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A rack of freshly cut 
soap blocks, drying 
out in the storerooms 


before being stamped. 





The BP. & G. Ship-it Floats 


By Elmer H. Dressman 


i. MAY seem Utopian to guarantee work for 48 
weeks each year to an army of employees, especially 
in these days of readjustment, yet that is the policy at 
the Procter & Gamble Company’s plants, famous as 
the home of Ivory soap. 

And as the months roll on, with many men still 
jobless, more and more interested eyes are turning 
toward Cincinnati, the birthplace of what has come to 
be known as the P. & G. guaranteed employment 
plan. 

Recently, Col. William Cooper Procter, its author, 
and president of the company, was tendered a testi- 
monial dinner by three hundred leading business 
men of the United States at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York. Bankers, brokers and business leaders 
paid tribute to his foresight and practical handling 
of the employment problem. 

The plan first attracted national attention six 
months ago. But as 1930 swings into its last half the 
P. & G. program is meeting every test and proving 


K:mployees at the five Ivory soap 
plants are guaranteed 48 weeks’ 
work every year and, through the 
three directors they elect, help 


shape the company’s policies. 


itself an even greater success than during the year 
since 1923 when the cry for jobs was not so hard 
meet. 

“We knew the plan was good,” Lee J. Zoeller, p 
sonnel director at the P. & G. plant at Ivorydale, near 
Cincinnati, told me when I asked him how it was 
working. “But just how good it was we didn’t real 
ize until the recent depression, when other factories 
had to lay off thousands.” 

Guaranteeing its workers 48 weeks’ pay per year, 
Procter & Gamble has eliminated entirely all th 
fears and worries that prey upon the small-waged 
workman. 

Not only this, but, under Colonel Procter’s leader- 
ship, the company has put into effect a permanent 
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Col. Wal, am C. Proc ler, president oO} 
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safety program, health insurance, and 
old-age pensions, and a profit-sharing 
plan that has provided for the future of 
thousands of men and women. 

It is this profit-sharing plan that is 
tied up with the guaranteed employ- 
ment scheme. 

A trip through a Procter & Gamble 
factory will convince the most skep- 
tical that “here zs something.” Talk to 
any worker, in office or factory, coming 
under the benefts of the plan and you 
will find that lay-offs are unheard of. 

The first five months of 1930, viewed 
from the enrollment standpoint of the 
P. & G. main factory, at Ivorydale, will 
show how small the fluctuation in em- 
ployment has been. These figures were 
obtained from the company’s files: 


1930 EMPLOYEE ENROLLMENT 


January 2,492 
February 2.414 
March 2,250 
April 2,318 
May 2,300 
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This small reduction in the force was only the normal turnover, 
according to Mr. Zoeller. Last year the fluctuation in employment 
at Ivorydale was only between 2,652 and 2,484, a difference of 168. 

Contrast these figures with those for 1920, another year of finan 
cial depression, before the P. & G. guaranteed employment plan 
was devised. Then the fluctuation was from 2,848 to 1,832, a dif 
ference of 1,016. Then, as in many plants today, no worker knew 
whether he would have a job the following week. 

The Procter & Gamble Company has eight plants, at Ivorydale, 
Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Missouri; Macon, 
Georgia; Dallas, Texas; Hamilton, Ontario, and a $5,000,000 
factory just completed at Baltimore, Maryland. Another one, to 
cost the same, is being constructed in Long Beach, California. 

The company is a $40,000,000 corporation, with gross sales of 
more than $200,000,000 a year. Most of its business is in North 
America. But soon, it is said, P. & G. will branch out abroad. New 
factories in France and Germany are reported to be planned. 

The retirement of Colonel Procter, who has been ill in recent 
months, from active control and the accession of R. R. Deupree, 
vice-president, to the presidency are events which may come before 
the end of 1930. 

For forty years P. & G. has had some form of profit-sharing. 

This-plan, under which an employee must enroll before he is 
entitled to the benefits of the guaranteed-employment system, is 
explained by Mr. Zoeller, the personnel manager, as follows: 

“Six months after beginning work here, an employee is eligible 


Ben Minkowcky, for 45 years with P. & G., made $25,000 on a 


part of his installment-purchased company stock. 
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to become a stockholder and to share in the profits. If he makes 
$1500 a year the company buys stock for him worth about that 


y fT 


sum at the market price. If P. & G. common is selling at 71 he can 


buy 21 shares, paving for it out of his weekly wage. 

“He is required to savé five per cent in this way. The company 
adds 124 per cent of what he earns, as profit-sharing dividends. 

“This would make his yearly payment $75 and the company’s 
addition $187.50, or a total yearly credit of $262.50. In about six 
years the stock is paid for and he receives the certificates. He has 
paid $450 for $1,575 worth of stock and the company has put in 
$1,125. 

“The employee is charged 4 per cent interest a year on the un- 
paid amount of his stock subscription, which is offset by stock 
dividends on his holdings. He may subscribe for more stock if he 
He is 


guaranteed against loss in value, should he desire to sell at a time 


so desires. If the stock advances in price he profits by it. 


when it is quoted under the price at which he bought it. He may 
withdraw from the plan before his stock is paid for. In this case 
he receives whatever he has paid in, with 6 per cent interest. 

“When the stock is paid for he receives both stock dividends 
and his profit-sharing dividends in cash. 

“As his pay is increased additional stock is bought for him.” 

* * * * 

As soon as a Procter & Gamble employee, man or woman, sub- 
scribes to the profit-sharing plan, he or she comes under the pro- 
tection of the employment guarantee of 48 weeks. Usually the 


Ca res O 7 otential-bubbles,” assin in endless ‘ocession, are 
g 
given careful inspection before being wrapped and packed. 
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workers get more than 48 weeks’ 
I talked to many who have had 
two-week vacations each year. 
“Ninety per cent of our enrollment is 
under this protec tion,” says Mr. Zoeller. 
“The other ro per cent includes work 
ers not with the company long enough 
to participate and those who for some 
reason haven't seen the advant iges of 
the plan. We compel no one to sub 
scribe to it. If it becomes necessary to 
force, it is this 10 


afte: 


reduce the w orking 


per cent, of course, that is ted. 
Most of this number, you understand, 
are persons who have been with us less 
than six months, and are therefore 
ineligible.” 

District offices throughout the United 
States have employees in the profit 


sharing plan. About 


75 ire 


73500 persons < 
subscribers. 

In 1929, Procter & Gamble employees 
received more than $800,000 in profit 


sharing dividends. {Cont'd on page 55] 
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John Masefield (left) succceding the late Robert Bridges (right) to the laureate- 


ship, has a notable tradition to carry on. 


What England is Reading 


By Allan N. ‘Monkhouse 


Z. AT the present time, you ask yourself what 
books are attracting most attention here in England 
the reply must begin with the first part, just pub- 
lished, of the Simon Commission Report on India. 
Doubtless, most people are content to read the sum- 
maries that have appeared in the newspapers, but 
there are yet serious and thoroughgoing political 
students—with others who imagine themselves to be 
so—and these cannot neglect this summary of a pro- 
longed and careful investigation. 

The Indian question has come to the front and it 
interests all kinds of people: from the statesman or 
philosopher, profoundly impressed by great, intri- 
cate, imminent problems, to the fond mother to 
whom the Indian question is primarily whether her 
Johnny or Bertie will be safe and comfortable in 
his new job at Bombay. 

A good many new books on India have been pub- 


lished recently and intelligent interest in the subject 


[nterpretations of India, unre- 
touched war diaries and memotrs, 
foreign books and, of course, 
novels—these are the current best 
sellers among English readers. 


is growing. Indian publishers, representing various 
sympathies, now send their books to England though 
these can hardly be widely read here. The average 
Englishman’s acquaintance with India is romantic, 
accidental, and tentative. He has read Kipling and, 
perhaps, Flora Annie Steel. In these later days he 
has shaken his head over Mr. E. M. Forster’s famous 
novel or the plays of Mr. Edward Thompson, and 
has asked himself whether it can be possible to hand 
over responsible government to those who seem to 
have absorbed the public school spirit so imperfectly. 

He may have read a little of Rabindranath Tagore 
and would concede that here is, at best, an estimable 
visionary who is less dangerous than the fanatical 
Gandhi. He may or may not have read “Motier 
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India” but he has certainly heard a good deal about 

it and now he is able to take a considerable interest 
in a book provoked by it. This is Mr. Norman 
Douglas’s “How About Europe ?” which is attracting 
. good deal of attention. 

Mr. Douglas, of course, is very much dissatisfied 
with the world generally, but he 
maintains with vigor and _per- 
istence, and even something of 
the sense of style that has given 
him fame, that the East can give 
points to the West in the art of 
living. Naturally, such a book is 
inconclusive, but it is a useful 
corrective to complacency. Per- 
haps if the occasion arose, Mr. 
Douglas might be induced to 
turn his attention to America. 

The production of war books 
continues and, indeed, it might 
be said that there has been a re- 
crudescence of them. Everyone 
says that they are overdone and 
the sequence of demand, pleth- 
ora, stump makes a continual men- 
ace. The Romance of War has fallen 
into the background and many of the 
books now published represent poign- 
ant experience. Poet, novelist, diarist 
have faced realities and those who 
would be lurid or gruesome have not 
had much difficulty in getting their 
way. It seems, indeed, that the char- 
acter of a war book is dictated rather 
by temperament than by experience. 
When Mr. Liam O'Flaherty writes a 
war book—as he has done—you 
know what to expect. 

Of course, the vogue of the war 
play has, to some extent, coincided 
with that of the war book, and 
“Journey’s End” seems to have succeeded in both 
capacities. Yet perhaps the remarkable thing about 
the war books is not so much the excellence or popu- 
larity of particular ones as the large number of intel- 
ligent, observant and often very moving comments. 
Surely it is to the interest of the world’s peace that 
this war, more than any great event in the world’s 
history, has become articulate. 

In the political sphere nowadays we hear a great 

deal about safeguarding, protection, and such like 



































Above, ever-popular Arnold Ben- 
Mr. Granville-Bai 


ker, distinguished playws ight. 


nett; belou : 


varieties of the attacks on economic theory. In tl 
world of books the progress is, rather, in favor of freé 
trade. The artist who is not a mere journeyman 
would scorn to exclude his fellow on the groul d that 
he is not a fellow countryman. And so, it might b 
contended, does art herald the way to the wider a 
ceptance, the higher morality. 


Great Britain has had the reputa 
tion of insularity and certainly we ar 
not great linguists. But nothing is 
more striking in the experience ol 
“literary editors” than the great in 
flux of foreign or American books 
received for review and, presumably, 
read in considerable quantities. Ger 
man books on war and on politics 
circulate to a considerable extent and 
novels come from many_ nations. 
Perhaps there has been a little too 
much of the foreign “masterpiece,” 
great gloomy tomes which impress 
by bulk and weight. In fiction 
it is becoming the fashion t 
write at great length and per 
haps a reviewer cannot be an 
unbiased critic of a fashion that 
necessarily adds to his labors; 
though the length of reviews 
will not be allowed to keep pace 


with the length of these books. 


QDx: of the great successes 
has been Mr. J. B. Priestley’ 


“The Good Companions,’ and 





it is reported that he is engaged 
on another long novel. “The 
Good Companions” is credited 
with the intention of cheering 
us and we shall not begrudg 
Mr. Priestley what help he has 
had from the wave of reaction. 
Another novel in preparation is that of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett who is so far master of himself that he can 
predict it as of the length of 150,000 words. In th 
meantime he has issued a most entertaining “Journal” 
of 1929. 

A very genuine success here is “All Our Yester 
days” with which Mr. H. M. Tomlinson seems to 
have come to his own. There is Mr. Richard Alding 
ton’s “Death of a Hero,” and Mr. Walpole maintain 


his vogue with “Rogue Herries.” | Cont'd on page 63 
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A hero’s welcome was 
given peerless “Bobby” by 
Atlanta, Georgia, his home 
town, when he won the 
1930 American Open at 
Interlachen. 





Wherein the world’s 
golfer, holder, three current major 


titles, compares British seaside and 


premier 


American inland courses. 


These Open Championships 


By Robert T. Jones, Jr. 


E DOUBT if many people in the United States 
aside from those few who have been fortunate 
enough to represent their country in international 
competition, really understand British seaside golf. 

Golf is golf, of course, and it is played the same 
way on both sides of the Atlantic. The man who 
plays “average” golf would notice little difference in 
plaving at St. Andrews and at the Merion Cricket 
Club. But for the championship contender there 
are differences which every interested golfer in the 
States ought to appreciate. 

American courses require straight driving, more ac- 
curate iron play, less putting skill, less ability and in- 
genuity in the short approach, and far less local 
knowledge. I leave the traditional seaside winds of 
the British courses out of consideration, first because 
they are not always present, as some of us have been 
made to believe, and second, because they are haz- 
ards apt to be met anywhere. The differences which 
[ deem important are those which exist on the course 
itself, irrespective of the hazard of the elements. 

One or two seaside links on the other side demand 


accurate driving. St. Anne’s is one; Sandwich is an- 


other, though less exacting. But St. Andrews, which 


I like above all others, places almost no restriction 
on the tee shot. If the player has foresight to be off 
line to the left, he can be about as wayward as he likes. 

I have said that British courses require less accu- 
racy in iron play. That statement requires elucida- 
tion. It is far more difficult at St. Andrews to place 
an iron shot close to the hole. The greens are not as 
they are in many places in America, constructed in 
such a way that any really good shot will be “gath- 
ered” to the hole. In America we like small greens 
closely bunkered and well softened by water. A shot 
hit with sufficient accuracy to escape the guarding 
bunkers and to reach the green, more often than not 
finishes much nearer the hole than it should. On the 
other hand, a shot only a little wide of the hole, often 
is punished by a severe bunker or other hazard. 


Go. courses on the British seaside are as 
natural as possible and bunkers are set well back from 
the greens. The greens are large and usually open on 
at least two sides. Thus a player in Britain, if he has 
a few good run-up shots and holes some decent putts, 
can take up a lot of slack in a loose iron game. In 
America, playing second shots in the same way, he 
would likely spend the afternoon heaving his ball 
out of bunkers. 

Pine Valley and Oakmont I regard as two of the 


<o 
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‘It is always a lot easier to pile « 
on top of two 74's than it 1s to add a 





72 tO lwo 7OS. 


finest examples of the American 
course. To illustrate what I mean 
—a man could go around Pine 
Valley playing every long shot 
perfectly and putting carefully 
in, say, seventy strokes. He might 





play just as well at St. Andrews 
and take seventy-two or three. 
Yet, he might hit a few shots off 
line at Pine Valley and increase 
his score ten strokes or more, 
whereas at St. Andrews these few 
mistakes might cost him nothing. 
American courses are easier to 
play in low figures, but the good 
ones are likewise easier to play in 
high scores. 

I think that purely as tests of 
mechanical accuracy with a few shots, American 
courses have few equals elsewhere. Most of them 
are rigorously exacting. On the best, demand is made 
for a straight drive and a very accurate second shot 
with severe punishment awaiting the least error. But 
the seaside links requires a greater variety of strokes, 
and under altered conditions a different line of ap- 
proach. Run-ups and pitch-and-runs are often not 
only invited but demanded. The endless change adds 
a charm to the game, both to the player himself and 
to the gallery fan. 

It is hard to say which kind of golf is the more de- 
lightful. I think if I had to play all of my golf for a 
year over one course I should choose a seaside links 
over an inland course, because it offers the variety 
which maintains an interest without a change of 


scenery. 
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Before the start of the cham 
pionship at Hoylake, after play 
ing around the course, I said that 
on such a layout I should prefe: 
to start the last round two strokes 
behind rather than two strokes 


ahead. I didn’t quite mean that 


we 

because no one would arbitrarily 
refuse four strokes for a fancied 
psychological advantage. But | 
did have an idea that Hoylak« 
was a course which would cause 
a leader to experience eighteen 
different kinds of spasms before 

he finally finished with it. 
The job of holding a lead 
throughout the entire last round 
p over a course as severe as Hoy 


lake is not relished by anyone, 
fo and I think the course, as much 
as anything else, broke Compston 


on Friday afternoon. 


i. IS an old and true saying 


that those who do not blow up in 





the third round, do so in the 
fourth. Compston, breaking the 
course record with a 68, certainly 
did not blow up in the third 
round. But the very conscious 
ness of having done such a fine 
score in the morning, added a big 
weight to the already heavy bu 
den which he as the leader of the 
pack was bearing. As hole after hole slipped past, he 
must have compared his afternoon figures with thos 
of the morning, wondering all the while what was 
the matter and how he could get back to the morn 
ing mood. 

All open championships tell very nearly the sam« 
story. If any player could for once put together 
four ordinarily good rounds he would find himsel| 
a country mile ahead of the best field that could b 
assembled. But each competitor feels the strain at 
some time during the three days, and when it is all 
over, though some have started well and finished 
badly, and others have started badly and finished 
well, it will always be found that the ultimate leaders 
have averaged up the good and the bad and have 
finished neck and neck down the stretch. 

The whole thing works [Continued on page 57 





The author, a Ceylonese member of the Kuala 
Lumpu Rot ( ub, is her eated at his desk 
editor of the Malayan Daily Press. 


By F. F. Cooray 


URING the past decade, there has been a 
genuine desire on the part of the leaders of the various 
communities in Malaya to get together and try to 
understand each other’s point of view. 

Beyond misunderstandings, due either to an in- 
feriority complex on the one hand or a superiority 
complex on the other, or to absence of some medium 
through which persons of various races could come in 
contact with one another, British Malaya is fortu- 
nately free from disturbing elements, political or 
social. 

The elders of our communities, both official and 
unofhcial, are deploring the passing of the good old 
days when a district officer or his assistant intimately 
knew everybody for miles around, and felt the hopes 
and fears, the troubles and tribulations of every 
household in his charge. 

The advent of prosperity, the expansion of indus- 
try, the rapid growth of the country and the intro- 
duction of mechanical transport have attracted 
hundreds of people where only tens had previously 


to be governed. The result is that almost in the 
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Valaya- Turnstile of East and West 


When the commercial era pre- 
cipitated new racial and _ social 
problems in Malaya, European and 
Asiatic alike turned to Rotary for 
the solvent of good-will. 


twinkling of an eye the old associations have van- 
ished, friends passed on, and the threads of friendship 
snapped. The official drifted more and more apart 
from the unofficial, the European held aloof from the 
Asiatic; they became mutually exclusive and what 
once was a happy family became honeycombed with 
water-tight compartments having sinister potenti- 
alities. 

This was bad for a growing country, and fortu- 
nately the danger was appreciated in time; and men, 
both European and Asiatic, both official and un- 
official, began to sit up and think. Irritations caused 
by misunderstandings, disturbances created by racial 
antagonisms, the disruptive consequences of racial 
prejudice, began to crowd upon us both from the 
East and from the West, [Continued on page 6c| 
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The story of a visit to ancient 
Jerusalem, sacred in the three re- 
ligions, rich in tradition, where 
Moslem, Christian and Jew meet 
in Rotary fellowship. 


As in days of 
old, weary car- 
avans welcome 
the shade of 
Jerusalem's 
walls. 


“ag 
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By Lillian Dow Davidson 


Bocas it’s true that few things come up to 
expectation. Candor bids me admit that I experi- 
enced a pang of disappointment with my first 
glimpse of the world renowned Suez Canal. Now, 
water conjures up a landscape beautified with green 
grass, trees, flowers, birds and butterflies, but here, 
there is water aplenty, a gargantuan trough of it, 
but as far as the eye can see, there is nothing else to 
tell of its presence, just one vast monotonous undu- 
lating stretch of soft yellow desert sand. However, 













Trailing Along Through Asia 


Beauty must ever step aside for Utility in this ma 
terial world of ours and we forgive its absence when 
we pause to dwell upon the all-important réle this 
great hundred mile “Gateway to the East,” has 
played in millions of lives by shortening the distance 
in the girdling of the globe by some five thousand 
miles. 

In less than two hours after leaving Cairo by train, 
we came to the western bank of the canal and for 
another couple of hours kept within a stone’s throw 
of this famous waterway which like a gleaming ba: 
of silver pointed due north to Port Said. About half 
way between Port Said and Ismailia which was the 








28 


center of operations during its construction is a settle- 
ment known as El Kantara, the “Bridge.” Until 
some sixty years ago when the canal came into ex 
istence, this little neck of land formed the age-old 
connecting link between Asia, Africa and Europe— 
the old, old caravan route dating back into the dim 
recesses of history. The desert strip that joins Egypt 
and Asia is so rich historically that it is well worth 
lingering a moment in passing to listen in for the 
faint echo of the thousands of restless feet that have 


resounded down the ages. 


Backwarp and forward, interwoven with 
the steady but unhurried tread of donkeys, camels 
and men engaged in the every day trafficking of mer- 
chandise, mingled the rhythmic, clanking stride of 
war. The glimmering pageant, headed by the 
Pharaohs, their covetous eyes on the lands of their 
neighbors, were in turn followed by victorious 
Cambyses, the great Persian King; by discontented 
Alexander the Great; by Rome’s legions descending 
like a scourge upon Jerusalem; by Napoleon, goaded 
on by ambition, his eagle eye cast banefully on Eng- 
land. But see how history repeats itself. In the 
Great War, an Allied Force had its base camp here 
and from here entered and conquered Palestine! 
Despite these fascinating names and the supreme 
world events they record, perhaps this significant 
desert strip will be remembered longest because once 
upon a time, nearly two thousand years ago, a man 
driven by fear for his loved ones, a mother and her 
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precious babe, frantically urged a weary little beast 
along this well-traveled route over the Palestine 
boundary line into an adjacent friendly land. 

Port Said, now shorn of its reputed wicked 
ness, a flat, uninteresting city of 100,000 people, is 
built upon canal dredgings and has little to offer in 
the way of sightseeing. While my husband was 
spending his seven hours there in Rotary prospect 
ing 


>? 


warmth in our bodies on a January day by walking 


my daughter and I endeavored to create a little 


briskly along the long jetty to the entrance of the 
Suez Canal. We had just reached the imposing 
bronze statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the man most 
responsible perhaps for the successful completion of 
this waterway connecting the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, when a cold, wet, dreary drizzle sent 
us scurrying back to the hotel where we endeavored 
to quiet our chattering teeth with copious cups of 
hot tea, but it was unavailing. It is no juggling with 
the truth to say that from that day until we reached 
Bombay, almost one month later, we were never once 
thoroughly and comfortably warm. Dinner over, we 
took the train back along the canal to a small station 
where there was a diminutive ferry boat waiting to 
take us across the three hundred odd feet of the canal 
to Kantara on the east side, the starting point for the 
railway to Palestine—a gift of the war. It is a twelve 
hour journey from Cairo to Jerusalem by train 

For generations Jews have gone to the Wailing Wall 


to mourn for their dead, to lament their race's de- 


parted glories 
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\gainst 150 minutes by air. This latter means of 
transportation 1s becoming so popular that 
although there were two planes a week making 
the journey, we found passage booked solid 
for a full month. 

Being early in January, in the clutch of the 
‘former rains” of the Bible, Palestine was en- 
veloped in its dreariest, most unattractive, mud 
tained, rain-bespattered winter cloak. We 
ntered in the rain and left it two weeks later in 
a fall of snow, so climatically it gave us but a 
chilly welcome. However, this affected us but 
little for there was an anticipated Rotary wel- 
come which just naturally visualizes warmth. 
Dr. Edward Wicher, a member of the Rotary 
Club of San Anselmo, California, with whom 
Jim had been corresponding for some months, 
was there, and in the six or seven months of 
his stay had done some fine spade work prepara- 
tory to organizing a Rotary club in Jerusalem. 
The fulfilment of this ambition was very 
dear to his heart, so he was anxiously looking 
forward to Jim’s arrival to bring it to fruition. 


BD: WICHER, in a professorial capacity, 
was spending a year at the American School 
of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, 
housed in a beautiful new building situated 
in the new wide-spreading Jerusalem which 
lies outside the walls. His charming wife and 
family were with him, all hard at work; the 
two girls attending school where they were 
receiving a valuable international contact by 
associating with Arab girls and girls of many 
other nationalities. The two boys were taking 
the course in Archaeology at the school where 
Mrs. Wicher also frequently attended lectures. 
Through them we were able to get so much 
better acquainted with this unique old Eastern 
city than we could possibly have done otherwise 
in so short a time. 

One rare sunshiny day we gazed down upon 
Jerusalem from the top of her walls, a most 
excellent way to flash upon the mind a record 
of the broadest lineaments of this Eternal City, 
for eternal she unquestionably is. Although 
destroyed twenty times, a record that would 
dishearten any other city, her will to live is 
little short of phenomenal. | Cont'd on page 50] 


Ecce Homo Arch, in Roman times a triple arch, 
adjoins the Convent of the Sisters of Zion. 
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SERvICE ~ 
NiGH ETHICAL 


HAS GIRDLED 
THE GLOBE 


An interpretation of 
the Silver Jubilee 
Convention by John 
T. McCutcheon, 
cartoonist on the 


“Chicago Tribune.” 
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4 Race and 
creed fuse 
in the mel- 
low glow ot 
friendship 
at Chicago 
Convention. 
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Many Lamps, But One Light 


By Edward B. De Groot 


| no less than futility, would mark any 
attempt on my part to sound the depths or declare 
the splendors of the Silver Jubilee Convention of 
Rotary International held in Chicago. However, | 
may attempt to indicate its trends—symbolize its 
motivating forces, without recourse to invidious refer- 
ences to the great and noble personalities that held 
the stage day after day. It was a convention of ro- 
mantic and soul-satisfying proportions; it was a con- 
vention of definite achievement; and this is what I 
heard and saw and felt and understood during the 
five days of stupendous activity: 

First, the transitions and technique of Rotary In- 
ternational were revealed with greater clarity than 
ever before. Transitions imply moving out of some- 
thing into something—revealing the past as well as 
projecting the future. Technique is the intelligent 
means and methods for securing results. These 
fundamental guides to clear thinking and sound 
action were so ably and clearly illuminated that | 





gained new tools to apply in the labor of love in 
Rotary service and procedure. 

Second, the gathering of strange, but no less 
lovable men from over-seas, and of other men from 
every nook and crossroads of North and South 
America, without hint of birth or breed or class or 
creed, glorified the democracy of Rotary Interna 
tional. The hum of the wheel of Rotary seemed to 
say, “Here shall a realm rise mighty in manhood!” 

Third, the clash of opinions and the barriers of 
language, time, and distance, only served to reveal 
Rotary as a thing of many lamps, but one light. 
Flares from the lone lamp that appeared in Chicago 
twenty-five years ago had been carried to the four 
corners of the earth. Flickering and flaming every 
where, these many lamps had come back to Chicago 
as one light—a beacon of good cheer in the world 
wide storms of advancing, complex civilizations. 

Fourth, the bugaboos of denationalization were put 
to rout. Loyalty to one’s [Continued on page 48| 
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Be ‘gium, New Zealand, and Peru were guests of 

n Wealte) /. Kohler, Governor of Wisconsin, 

at the model Kohler Village. They 

at the factories; and were 

1 concert given by the Kohler Junior 
Kohler is the man with the hat. 
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PAUL SERVED WITH A 
SUMMONS?—No, not ex- 
actly. Sergeant William Hell- 
man is giving Founder Paul 
Harris a police courtesy card 
—useful if ever he exceeds the 
speed limit. They're a mighty 
scarce article in Chicago, na- 


tives say. 





AULD LANG SYNE—Thiurteen of the set 
teen Rotarians of the vintage of 1905. Stand: 
are Dr. C. W. Hawley, Robert Fletcher, 
Goldenberg, Dr. Will R. Neff, Harry C. C 
Fred W. Tweed, George E. Baxter. Seated: b.1 


Arntzen, Harry L. Ruggles, Al White, Rufus I. 


Chapin, Charles A. Newton and William 
son. These, with Paul Harris, Silvester Sch 
and two others not at the convention, compi 
the original seventeen Rotarians of 1905. 
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DOERS—Left, Crawford 
lough, of Fort Will 


— . 
+ the € 94 
an oy ine ,OnvVe 


tee; right, Floyd L. Ba 


Ss 





GOOD LUCK!—Retiring Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, M. 
Eugene Newsom, of Durham, 
North Carolina, passes the gavel 
to his successor, Almon E. Roth, 
of Palo Alto, California—Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover's home 


town, incidentally. 





AUF NACH WIEN!—The Austrian ration 
gets pointers for the 1931 convention at Vienna. 
Left to right: Baron F. V. Morsey, Mrs. Marie Ko- 
balter (wife of the president of the United German- 
CHIEF OF HOSTS—Charles fustrian-Hungarian Societies of North America), 
E. Herrick, chairman of the Rudolph Mumb, Dr. Otto Béhler, Mi Hele 
Host Club Executive Commit- Puntschart, and Ing. Arthur Pichel. 
tee, did an appreciated service. 
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Fditonrial Comment 


When Fathers Become Kin 


WARMING satisfaction comes to men who 
help sons of other men get their starts in life. But let 
someone reach out a friendly hand when it is your 
own boy who needs the assistance, and the situation 
is different. Then comes a new sense of kinship with 
fathers of all lands and all ages. It is commingled 
anxiety, pride, and gratitude. The following letter, 
written by a leading American business man to the 





employer who is giving his boy “a chance” not only 
expresses well this feeling, but provides a splendid 
sidelight on the wholesome attitude that should exist 


between a father and his son’s employer. 

Nothing I can say will express my appreciation of your 
willingness to give my son a chance to do some newspaper 
work this summer under your supervision. I have been 
helping youngsters get started all of my life, but for the 
first time I fully appreciated just what that help means not 
only to the youngsters themselves but to their parents. 

I don’t want it to be a burden. In fact, I expressly desire 
you to advise me if you find that he is more of a hindrance 
than a help. I am hoping, however, that he will be worth 
the attention you will have to give him. He is not a very 
good student and not very responsible. He surprised us all, 
however, when he worked one summer in the Jackson print- 
ing plant here, by doing a good job. At least the superin- 
tendent said he did, and wanted him back again the 
following summer. 

My hope is that you will have a variety of things for him 
to do such as collecting advertising copy, correcting proofs, 
running errands of all sorts, and perhaps doing some report- 
ing along with it. I warn you that he doesn’t write as 
simply and sincerely as he did two or three years ago. He 
seems now to be straining for effect. But I know that the 
rigorous blue pencil will show him how easy it is to kill 
adjectives. 

I hope you will treat him as you would a perfect stranger 
who had applied for a job. Discipline him and hold him to 
the line. 

I shall look forward to the opportunity to do something 


for you. But I doubt if anything I could do would recipro- 
cate for the very important thing you are doing for me. 

After all, everything pales into insignificance when it 
comes to getting your boy started right. 


Liberty and Selfishness 


The average man insists that the greatest boon 
the world offers is liberty and the greatest handicap 
to the achievement of this or any other human value 
is selfishness. And, if he defines his terms correctly, 
doubtless he is right. 

But the definition of terms is important. For if 
liberty means the right to do as one pleases it becomes 
the synonym of selfishness and tyranny. And too 
often this is precisely what the ranting advocate of 
freedom means. He would destroy any law that 
prevents him from doing as he pleases. He would 
brand restriction of every sort as a bit of slavery. He 
would tear it all down and let life adopt the bright 
lights and the irresponsible chaos of lawlessness. 

True liberty, of course, is not liberty for the in- 
dividual but for society. It would grant the largest 
degree of latitude that is possible without binding 
shackles on individuals or groups. It is represented 
in custom and in law 

To draw the line in the right place is a difficult 
task. Many men have tried to achieve this end; and 
wherever it is drawn one is sure to find those along 
the border, on either side, angry or at least disturbed. 
They feel the distinctions are hair-splitting—forget- 
ting that a liberalizing of the rules will merely move 
the hzir-splitting line to another point. 

Let us remember this when we criticize classifica- 
tions, attendance, or any of the other rules of Rotary. 
They may split hairs; but, if there is to be any rule 
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at all, it must resolve itself, along the sharp edge, into 
technical niceties. We can insist upon liberty and 
ignore them; but we are hardly laboring for the 
greatest good to the greatest number by making 
them, on a narrow frontier, a dead letter. 

Liberty, if real, must be unselfish. It must volun- 
tarily bind itself at many a turn, for the sake of the 
other fellow. If one refuses such a course on the 
ground that it libels freedom, let him not forget that 
his carelessness of the rest of the world libels life. 


Attendance Troubles 


Tus magazine always welcomes Rotarian ar- 
ticles of a controversial character. Such articles may 
or may not be in agreement with the views of the 
editors, or with Rotary law as found in the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of Rotary International. There- 
fore, we always maintain the editorial prerogative 
of disagreeing on our editorial pages with what may 
appear elsewhere in THE Rorartan. 

A writer in this magazine recently blurted out the 
fact that he doesn’t like Rotarian attendance bugs. 
The fellows who would rather break a leg than 
break their perfect attendance record are a pain to 
him. They are specializing in the outside of the 
platter, and he wants the stress put on the inside of 
the platter, the spirit of Rotary. 

These remarks of one Rotarian on one side of the 
attendance question has produced the to-be-expected 
protest. Club leaders, the men burdened with the 
job of putting their club over the 80 per cent mark, 
tend rather strongly to the view that the anti- 
attendance bug heretic is a perverter of the people 
and should have a stiff shaking up. Rotary makes 
faithful attendance a requisite of an acceptable Ro- 
tarian, and now to have the creed flouted this way! 
Whither are we drifting? 

We are drifting where we have always drifted, 
over the seas of a subject which is always interesting 
because you never know what the next waves and 
weather are going to be. The view of the anti- 
attendance bug member reveals a rock away over at 
the edge of the attendance sea which it is well 
enough should be charted. It is possible, we suppose, 
to press the virtue of mere attendance at Rotary to 
excess. No doubt it is as possible to substitute mere 
attendance at the club luncheon for good Rotary, 
mistaking the part for the whole, as to mistake mere 
church attendance for religion. It doesn’t hurt to 
know this. 


35 
Meanwhile the fact remains that regular attendance 
at meetings is of the essence of good Rotary. Up 
to a certain point the member is the judge; beyond 
that the club has a duty of its own. If one doesn’t 
feel like attending the meetings of his club at every 
reasonable opportunity, something is wrong. As to 
what, we have two guesses. There is something 
wrong with the Rotarian; or there is something 
wrong with the club. 


1 
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In the one case the job is to straighten out th 
recreant Rotarian. In the other case, it is*the Ro 
tarian’s job to straighten out and improve the pro 
grams and general interest of his Rotary club. 

The attendance question we shall always have with 
us. No single rule or set of rules can settle it. It is 
a complex of individual club conditions and individ 
ual member conditions. It will always be a mattet 
of varied elements and balanced judgments. W 
shall always have our questions as to where to draw 
the line between the bug and the anti-bug, between 
suasion and coercion, between dependence on th 
member’s sense of duty and dependence on out 
ability to make the meetings so useful and interesting 
that you couldn’t keep the members away if you 
tried. What a dull place Rotary and the world would 
be if there weren’t so many questions that can’t be 


settled! 


The New Language of Light 


A NEWLY furnished banqueting-hall in a Chi 

cago hotel where the Chicago Rotary Club has oc 

casionally met for luncheon, is furnished with the 
Clavilux color-organ by which the room’s blank 
walls and ceiling are instantly transformed into glow- 
ing patterns of dissolving lights and shadows evoked 
by the touch of deft fingers upon the keyboard. Thus 
eddying waves of purple, red, green and brown spill 
their radiance upon the walls, recede into darkness, 
to be replaced a moment later by another cascade of 
glowing colors—music and mood interpreted by the 
language of light, the universal medium. 

The inventor of the Clavilux, Mr. Thomas Wilfred, 
has high hopes that this color-organ marks the be 
ginning of an epoch of marvels in which light is 
destined to bring a new ministry of beauty and in 
spiration to humankind. While the present cost of 
equipment probably limits the installation of the 
color-organ to large halls, the time is not far distant 
when beneficient rays of light will be universally 


utilized in the average home. 





Here you may drop in on 
Rotary clubs in a score of 
countries and thereby gain 
a broader perspective of 
Rotary at work. 


This portrait of H. M., the 
Oueen of Spain in the cos- 
tume of a Red Cross nurse, 
has been highly praised by 
European art critics. It was 
painted by Senor Marceliano 
Santa Maria, honored mem- 
ber of the Madrid Rotary 

Club. 


ROTARY 
Around | 
the World 


Peru tal in Breedene are daily visited by 


E . Ostend Rotarians and their wives, who 
Cajamarca Energetic aor’ 
+4. ring games and toys. Taking thought 
CAJAMARCA—Since its admittance to ; : en = 
; _ for the children’s future, Rotarians have 
Rotary in February, the local Rotary club “pee ; ; 
arranged for instruction in sewing and 
manual training. Similar work has been 
munity service. It has organized the 
; : el undertaken by Bruges Rotarians at a 
Chamber of Commerce of Cajamarca 


has been intensely interested in com 


nearby seaside sanitarium. 
and established a fund for milk for poor , 


children. Rotarians have also been suc Chi 
ile 


cessful in bringing about better hygienk 
oc School Aid 

Butnes—Rotarians of this city are 
making an intense study of rural schools 
, in the surrounding territory. As a result, 
Australia one of the members of the Rotary club 
Give Historic Stone presented to local authorities a plan for 

Me.sourne—A stone from the old _ the reorganization of the country school 


conditions in the city, and at present are 
engaged in an energetic campaign 


against gambling. 


Victoria house, built in 1889, has been — system. 
sent by Melbourne Rotarians to the 


Greenville, S. C., Club. It is te become Scotland 
part of Rock Lodge, a camp for boys, Jo» Sel] Cripples’ Products 


which is being largely constructed of : a ; a ee 
F ‘ b ait Mele i cue ; Stirtinc—The Community Service 
stones—contributions from a yarts ol : : . saab ye 
, Id Committee of the Rotary Club of Stir- 
the worid. tas its . 
ling visited the Erskine Hospital and 


workshops on the invitation of the 
Medical . Superintendent, — Lieut.-Col. 
Gourley. So greatly impressed were they 


Belgium 
Two Clubs Cheer Children 
Ostenp—Children suffering from rick 


ets and tuberculosis at the seaside hospi- with their visit that arrangements were 
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completed for a sale of articles made by 
the limbless soldiers and sailors. 


Portugal 
Sponsor Poster Contest 

LissoN—A competition among Port 
guese artists for posters which will stim 
late interest in the care and protectior 
children has recently been inaugurat 
by the Lisbon Rotary club. Having pu 
lished a list of titles which may be 
lected as themes, the club will judge t 
posters not only for their inspiratio: 
and educative value but also for tl 
clarity and artistic form. 
Brazil 
To Aid Orphans 

Ripesrao Preto—The president of ! 
State of Sao Paulo was honor guest at 
subscription banquet given by local R 
tarians to raise funds for founding 
orphanage. Newspapers comment 
upon the need for the institution, an 
cited the dinner as being a great succes 


Hungary 


Path to Pecs 
Pecs—The woodland path local R: 
tarians are building leads to Pecs by 














patronage of the Duchess 


ot Vendome and the Duk mon eV » was hon 
of Connaught to rais His Hig sso Felix ol 
money [tor tl activities ol bot a mora. mr O t! i 
the club 1 bel t ot d who sent his person represental 
serted mothers. ( t Luxemb 

| \ 


No En NUl 











ee ationa| «cuba 
good-will is given practical Cash to Scouts 
application by Lille Rota i Hay t oN ( 
rians. They take turns in has 1 $ 
inviting foreign students at local Boy Scout tre 
the University of Lille to G s Ma Lae mnted 
the club luncheons, to their Ld S 
homes, and to their busi to t th of t runt 
ness ollices. ( » Olncers ~ 
Senile Meptgy ey Canada 
and estab r ( 1a Beautify Rit Bank 
rily closed to stt t P H ) \ r, fla \ 
tors. y ? 
H 1 b v-k I ria 
Neighbor! Visit SO, ta st of 912 an \ 
> TH. , ’ | 
Frank Molloy (center), of Doncaster, Eng- Paris — That profound oe 
land, chairman of district No. 4, R. 1. B. L., interest 1s being _— 1 her 
was an honor guest at the district confere nce in International Ser ; 
at Vienna. To the reader's left 1s Dr. Wil- was mad en by ' When Grain is King 
helm Cuno, of Hamburg (president, Ham- Visit recently paid by Ro ot — Mi ; 7 
burg-American S. S. Line), former  gov- tarians and their famil , : rant ; 
ernor.of the 73d district; and to the right, Dr. to several Italian cities : F ‘ ce : ee 
Otto Béhler, past International vice-president, Rome, Florence, Venice, oe “ome : Exhibition BS 
and new district governor. Milan, and Stresa. e ee | 
see i 1922, a ) ) t " ‘ 


of the mountain top. Rotary Path mean Luxembourg riety of cereal grown on 


7 “i ae ahunst orl temvcleeiewe Bane 
ders through the forests of Mount , 7.2 ; , pla | be displa irmers a 
rman . ; First Club in Grand Duchy 5 ile ee ee 
Mecsek, affording many a glimpse of the S¢ sts seck better ways to 
LUXEMBOURG Juxembourg it I hy f youth he IR f 
city in the valley below. Six comfortable ‘4 URG—I urg, Ss 0 hung rouths Reeina  Rotaria 
: | se : ' gis 

; the dismantl fortress which, 1 to, ae “ee ga 
benches are situated at convenient inter- ee Se led fortress \ » hext irtedly back proj 

Gibraltar, w nsidered the strongest ; poate siete ease 
vals, each inscribed with one of the ob- dai » Was considered rong ' iny a visiting Rotaria 

' 

in Europe, is the first city in th 1d 

jects ot Rotarv. 1 I Ope § the first lt il ic : ; 
° duchy of the same name to ha a Golf Caps Contests 


Fraternize at Fair Rotary club. Diplomatic representatives Co G, ONT \lthon tl KK 





Bupapest—The latchstring was out at from six countries, France, Germany, mor N. Y.) Rotary ( rn 
the Rotary luncheon rooms in Budapest Belgium, Italy, the United States, and — tendat test. fro ( 
every day during the Budapest Inter- the Mi nicipality of Luxembourg at F lt ty to 
national Fair. Presenting the _ latest 
achievements in Hungarian and toreign Because every member of the Leesburg, Va., Rot Clu — 
industrial produce and offering the best Chicago Convention, they took home the four-foot silver attendan 
opportunity to create business relations, It had been previously won by the Punta Gorda, I the Ballarat, A 
the tair celebrated the Silver Jubilee of tralia, the Melbourne, Australia, the Brescia, Italy, and the Edmont 
its foundation. The Rotary luncheons England, Clu 
were held daily to further personal con- 
tact with Rotarians of other countries. 





Norway 

Foundation for Boys 
STAVANGER—Inheriting a sum of Kr. 

17,000, one of the members made the 

Stavanger Rotary club trustee for the 

lund. The interest on this money is to 

be devoted to the assistance of worthy 


and talented boys. 


France 


Aid Deserted Mothers 
Nice—The Rotary Club of Nice, 
France, held a charity féte under the 
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the trophy, a beautiful flag. Campbell- 
ford (Ont.) Rotarians also came to Co- 
bourg to be presented with a Rotary 
shield, won from the Weston (Ont.) 
Club. A foursome Inter-City meet, with 
Governor Charlie Buchanan thrown in 


for good measure, featured the meeting. 


Repopulate Vienna Zoo 
ONT. 
have presented to the Vienna Zoological 


TorRONTO, Toronto Rotarians 
Gardens, through the Rotary Club of 
that city, several Canadian animals to 
replace those killed during the war ow- 


ing to the food shortage. 


Following Through 

Nortu Bay, Ont.—North Bay Ro- 
tarians for many years have helped crip- 
pled children. Recently a’ strong “Re- 
habilitation Committee” was formed to 
aid the crippled protégés, now young 
men and women, in securing suitable 


positions. 


International Harmony 

Fort Witiiam, Ont.—A. K. Putland, 
conductor of the Wesley choir and a 
member of the local Rotary Club, re 
cently took his songsters to Duluth, 
Minn., where they presented an inter- 
national program over WEBC and sang 
at Pilgrim Congregational Church serv- 


ices. 


South Africa 


W hat Price Comradeship 

GERMISTON, Transvaal — “The war 
would have been worthwhile if the spirit 
of comradeship which existed then could 
have been disseminated throughout the 
world to last forever,” Lt. Col. Dukoff 
Gordon recently told fellow-Rotarians. 
“The war re-taught the world that men 
can know comradeship of the sort that 
can make a man lay down his life for 
a friend—even for a captured foe. Of 
such,” he said, “is the spirit of Rotary.” 


En g land 
Sell Royal Ale 


Bury—Two bottles of ale brewed in 
1902 by good King Edward VII to com- 
memorate his visit to Bass and Com- 
pany’s brewery, were sold and re-sold 
several times at an auction held by local 
Rotarians until seven pounds had been 
raised for the Bury infirmary. 


Encourage Child Artists 
Ipswich—Enthusiastic interest in pen 
cil and color needle and 


leather work, furniture and metal-ware 


drawings, 


has been stimulated by local Rotarians 


who recently conducted a competitive 


arts and crafts exhibition for children. 


< «a 
Photo: Keystone, N.Y. 


Thomas Alva.Edison, dean of American inventors, is here pictured 
accepting the fifth medal awarded by the New York City Rotary Clu 
“for service.” Robert Stout, immediate past president of the New Y 
Club, made the presentation in Mr. Edison’s library, at West Orang 
New Jei 


Ks « 


Present Silver Baton 


BipErorp—So popular has been the 
Rotary orchestra with its twelve winter 
concerts, that the local club has presented 
the director with a fine silver-mounted 
baton. 


Take Invalids to Hospital 


SHEFFIELD—Patients too ill to-use pub 
lic conveyances and not sick enough to 
require ambulances, call freely upon the 
Rotarian-sponsored motor service to the 
Royal Infirmary. Since the service was 
installed last November, more than four 
hundred persons have used it. Shefheld 
Rotarians also take an active interest in 
securing employment for boys, several 
hundred having been placed during the 
past year. 


Scholarship for Travel 
SMETHWicK—Smethwick has awarded 
the first scholarship of five 


guineas, enabling a boy at a local high 


Rotary 


school to join a party of school children 
visiting Paris. This scholarship is 
awarded to the boy or girl showing the 
greatest progress in foreign languages, 
on condition that arrangements can be 
made for the winner to visit another 


country. 
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India 
Makes New Friends 


Catcutra—Calcutta Rotarians are « 
joying a large box of Californian dri 
fruit which accompanied letters from t! 
president of the Sacramento Rotary Cli 
the city manager, the manager of ¢! 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Gove: 
nor of California. Having dedicated a 
issue of their club bulletin to the Ca 
cutta club as a step in the advancement 
of international good-will, Sacrament 
Rotarians wished the Calcutta club 
possibly approaching days of strain 
strength it may need in inculcating 
spirit of Rotary throughout India.” 


United States 


Summer Jobs for Boys 

Scranton, Pa.—Rotarians of Scranto: 
with an employment bureau that secure: 
152 jobs for boys who earned $3.35 
last year, are again playing “big brothe: 
to them this summer. 


$8,000 Camp for Boys 

Granp Forks, N. D—A camp to: 
boys has been maintained at Union Lak: 
for the past eight years by the Rotary 
Club of Grand Forks, N. D. With a 
commodations for sixty boys, plenty o! 
ground for sports, and a fine beach, th: 


ft 


camp which represents an investment o! 
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$8,000, is enjoyed by all the Boy Scouts 
the Grand Forks area. 

\Vipponese Maidens Bring Thanks 
SEATTLE, WasH.—Japan’s “Envoys of 
ititude,” four comely young ladies 
m the Land of the Rising Run, ex- 
ssed to the Seattle Rotary club the 
p appreciation of their country for the 
viven after the disastrous earthquake 

fire a few years ago. Japanese Con- 

S. Akamato, after commenting on the 
rood-will and friendship existent be- 
een the United States and Japan, pre- 
ited the charming messengers to the 


sembly composed ot Rotarians and 


mbers of the Seattle Red Cross who 


k an active part in the relief work. 


Lunches Raise Grades 

Watertown, N. Y.—Two thousand 
noon lunches, furnished by the Water- 
town Rotary Club since February first, 
have improved the scholastic records of 

under-nourished high-school pupils. 
Every pupil has gained in weight, has 
shown marked physical improvement, is 
more mentally alert, and attends school 


more regularly. 
Gotham Rotary Eyes Crime 
Ne W York 


ut their club on record as approving the 


New YorK—Rotarians of 


establishment of a Crime Prevention 
Bureau of New York in charge of a 
director having the rank of a Deputy 
Police Commissioner. The Public Affairs 
Committee of the Rotary Club intro- 
duced the resolution which was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Scouts Thank Rotary 

New York—Boy Scouts of America, 
grateful recipients of numerous favors 
from Rotary clubs, resolved at the Twen- 
tiecth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council held recently in New York City 
to extend their greetings to the Rotary 
lubs, to express their appreciation for 
the services rendered to boyhood, to ac- 
knowledge with thanks Rotary’s co- 


operation in giving leadership to Scouts. 


Learn Highway Problems 

SANTA ANa, Catir.—Uniforms and 
badges graced the Santa Ana Rotarian 
luncheon when Eugene Biscailuz, super- 
intendent of the State Highway Patrol, 
was speaker. Eighteen state highway 
patrolmen were guests of honor, and 
club members were given an intimate 
picture of the State’s highway safety pro- 
gram. 


To Improve Community Cattle 
Superior, Wis.—To insure a closer 
and more intimate relationship between 
the rural and ugban sections of the com- 
munity, the Superior Rotary Club de- 





vised a system through which farmers 

are permitted to buy milk cows on the 

installment plan. 

Newark Fétes Overseas Visitors 
Newark, N. J.—When the 


delegation to the Chicago Convention 


European 


arrived in New York, among those out 
to greet them were fifty Rotarians from 


the alert Newark Club. They accom 








panied the visitors on the motorclade 


parade which swept down Fifth Avenue 
at 45 miles per hour, led and flanked by 
motorcycle policemen. At the luncheon 
in Newark, numerous state and city 
officials were present. Dr. Harry Fish, ot 
Sayre, Pa., and Dwight W. Morrow, 
former U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, de 
livered highly applauded addresses. A 
unique favor given to each person pres 
Waterman 


the name of the recipient and a 


ent was a rountain pen 


bearing 
vold Rotary emblem. Later the Euro 
peans were given a tour through the 
Essex County Park Reservation trom 
where can be seen an area with a greater 
population than can be looked upon [rom 
any other point in the world. By 7 p. m. 
the entire party was back in New York. 
The Newark Club has attained more 
than a local fame for “putting things 
over” in a big way. Their investment in 


boys’ work alone totals $100,000. 


Active Sheep Clubs 

Vauiey Crry, N. D—Two carloads of 
sheep marked the start of the boys’ and 
girls’ first sheep club, sponsored by the 
Valley City Rotary Club six years ago. 
Such strides have been made in this 
movement that all initial loans made 


have been repaid. 


Making Possible an Education 
3ERKELEY, Cat.—A young Mexican 

lad, Socorro Corrales, emigrated from 

Mexico and now in the Arroya Sana- 


torium at Livermore, California, is re- 
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ce1vin 1 Ww <ly allowan m 
Rotary club het In tt ) 
that ras bee it A ) ) ) 
his health, h las le | 

terest in educating . 
Broadcast Luncheon Talks 
Sart Laxe Crry, Uran—TIh 

world listened In On an hour of spe 
that climaxed the lunche« 
Club, July 1, when e gX 10rs 
tor the Governors’ Con en 
speeches [wenty-two urd ) 
commonwealths, St ral eul 
ernors and tormer governors, and 
Rotary Anns were among the guests 
the day. Broadcasting ov t NB 
hook up ot 63 stations was hand 
David Lawrence, of the United St 
Daily, ot Wasl ington, 1). ¢ 


Ene OHUTAQINY Hig /l S¢ hool B Vs 


New Orceans, La.—So that ¢ 


bovs might comptet thei y 
education, financial assistance is b 
rendered through the Boys Loan Fut 
ol < Rotary 4 lub ol New (rl i 
Eighty other boys also hav beer 
supported, who otherwise would hat 
bt 
l + ; +} t t } } 
id tO Torego the Opportunity o in 
hool education 
A Craft for Crafty Boys 
S1 Lot IS, Mo street arabs, und [ 


pri leged urchins, who seek their fur 


where they can find it, now have a rea 


: , , , 
i to WOrk ind play thanks to tl 
Rotary club. St. Louis Rotarians sponsor 
finance a craft shop tor boys at Neig f 
hood House. Hammer, saw, and pl 
; , , 
VY clatte is t OVS learn trad 
ind citizenship) under competent 
I I 
y agdance 


“Like Father, Like Son” 


SKANEATELES, N. Y.—Unique are th 
by products ot Rotarian Delevan’s m 
bership in the local club. Three sons 


like father, are Rotarians of the tw 
eighth district. William ts a 
Syracuse, Nelson at Seneca Falls, Natha: 

lal 


is in his father’s club. Thus the family is 


100 per cent Rotary. 


The Compleat Anglers 


Cattaway, Nesr.—The finny tribe of 


Marsh Lake could scarcely call a quorum 


atter hifty-nine young neophytes of Izaak 
Walton, 


finished — their 


under Rotarian leadership, 


fishing. Four cooks, 
baked, boiled, fried to feed the hungry 
fishermen on the biggest outing for boys 


sponsored by the local club. 
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El Amigo Verdadero 


Por Genaro Paz 


4. frecuentemente oimos decir 


torno nuestro que no hay amigos. Estas 


en 


palabras sdlo significan que quienes asi se 
expresan, no los han hallado; pero no que 


en realidad no existan. El corazén hu 


naturalmente propenso a la 


mano es 


amistad. Todos deseamos tener amigos; 


todos sentimos su falta cuando de ellos 


carecemos. Esto prueba que nuestros 


semejantes pueden llegar a ser amigos 
nuestros, como nosotros podemos lle gar 


a serlo suyos. En consecuencia, puede 


haber amigos. Los que han tenido la 


dicha de hallarlos, nos dicen que los hay. 


Entre ell le | 
ntre ellos hgura uno de los mas pro 


fundos conocedores del corazé6n humano 
“1 


que han existido: Salomon. El 
] 


aice 


1 
no solo 


que hay amigos, sino que “hay 


amigo mas conjunto que el hermano. 


Debié de tener algun amigo asi de in- 
timo y querido, para producirse en tales 
términos. O quiza escuché de los labios 
de David, su padre, la historia de su 
Esta historia 


dulce amistad con Jonatan. 


es tan tierna, tan conmovedora, como las 
de Pilades y Orestes, de Pythias y 
Damoén. Jonatan se expuso a perder el 
carino del rey Saul, su padre; sus dere- 
chos al trono y hasta la propia vida, por 
amor a David. Cuando supo que éste y 
no él, sucederia a Saul como rey de su 
pueblo, se conformé gustoso con ello y 
si hubiera vivido, habria sido mas feliz 
siendo subdito de su amigo, que su rey. 
Con razén David, al recibir la noticia de 
su muerte, exclamé con dolorido acento: 
fué 


de las mujeres!” 


“Jonatan, Jonatan, tu amor me 
mas dulce que el amor 
Pilades amé6 a Orestes con toda su alma 
y por él fué de igual manera correspon- 
dido. Le acogié en el palacio de su padre 
cuando profugo y pobre no contaba con 
nadie ni con nada; le acompafoé en sus 
viajes, particip6 de todos sus grandes 
sufrimientos y le prest6é su ayuda para 
vengar a su padre y librar a su hermana 
del peligro en que se hallaba. 
Condenado Pythias a la pena de muerte 
por Dionisio el Joven, tirano de Cicilia, 
obtuvo el permiso de salir de la prisién 
para arreglar sus negocios en algunos 
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su regreso a México de la Academia Militar de Gettysburg, Pensilvania, dos hijos del President 
México, Hon. Pascual Ortiz Rubio, fueron'los invitados de honor de los Rotarios de la Ciudad 
De tzquierda a derecha: Sres. Guillermo Ortiz Rubio, William H. Stanley, ex Pres: 
), Fernando Ortiz Rubio, y Julio D’ Acosta, presidente actual del Rotary Club dc 


Ciudad de Méxi 


Sus ( uwalidades 


Su Valor 


lugares circunvecinos, mediante el cot 
promiso de que su amigo Damon qui 
daria en rehenes y si él no regresaba, 
sufriria la muerte en su lugar. Pythias 
tardé, Ilegaron el dia y la hora del s1 
plicio y Damén fué conducido al | 

tibulo, sin que exhalara una sola queja 
en contra de su amigo ni perdiera 

confianza en él. A punto de ser eje 

tado Damén, Ilegé Pythias y se tr: 


entre ambos una sublime lucha de ab 


negacion, pues cada uno queria morir « 
el lugar del otro. Asombrado Dionisio, 
les perdondéd la vida y les rogé le ad 
mitiesen como tercero en su amistad. 


| ie TIEMPO de la reina Ana de Ing! 


terra, un soldado fué condenado a 
pena capital. El coronel del cuerpo, « 
vez de sortear a los que debian ejecutarlo, 
como era costumbre ordend al mejor! 
amigo del reo que disparara sobre él y ! 
matase. 

Aquel desventurado se echo a los pi 
de su cruel jefe, rogandole que 'e ex! 
miera de tan terrible acto. El coronel s 


mantuvo inexorable y entonces el soldado 
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r la voz de ; fuego! desvio su 
imma V atraves6 el corazén de su 
lespiadado jefe, diciendo an alta 
vOZ: “quien no sabe tener miseri- 
cordia, no merece que se le tenga.” 
La Reina perdond a los dos solda- 
dos y recibié de su pueblo un voto 
de admiracién y gratitud. 

Estas y otras muchas historias 
semejantes, demuestran la existen- 
cia de los amigos y la veracidad del 
dicho del Rey de los hebreos. 

Mas ; qué cualidades debe tener 
un amigo? Quiza no debamos 
contestar esta pregunta con el obje- 
to de buscar esas cualidades en los 
demas, tratar 
quirirlas y desarrollarlas nosotros 


sino para de ad- 
mismos. 

E] secreto para tener amigos, es 
saber ser amigo de los demas. “EI 


que tiene amigos, debe mostrarse 


amigo”, dice también Salomon. 





Pues bien, la primera cualidad, 
la principal, sin la que la amistad 
no puede existir, es el afecto, ya se 


llame carino o amor, que cual- 


quiera de estos dos nombres le 


conviene. Quien no nos ama, no 
puede ser nuestro amigo. Si no 





amamos a alguien, es imposible 





que lleguemos a serlo suyo. EI | 
amor constante, invariable, fiel, es 
la base de la verdadera amistad. 

En segundo lugar, nuestro amigo debe 
creernos dignos de su amistad, como 
nosotros debemos creerle digno de la 
nuestra. 

Este es el reconocimiento de las prendas 
que en cada cual concurren y la base del 
mutuo respeto y el aprecio de los unos a 


1 
ios otros. 


F TERCER término, es preciso que 
el amigo simpatice con nosotros, como a 
nuestra vez debemos simpatizar con él. 
Entendemos por simpatia, la facultad de 
ponernos en lugar de nuestros semejantes 
para representarnos sus dolores y sus 
goces con la suficiente energia para po- 
derlos sentir a nuestra vez. Sdélo cuando 
los demas con nosotros, 
pueden ser nuestros amigos, de igual 
manera que Unicamente podemos ser 


amigos de ellos, cuando con ellos sim 


simpatizan 


patizamos. 

En seguida, ha de existir una pro- 
funda confianza en toda buena amistad. 
Si no confiamos en nuestros amigos, ellos 
tampoco podran confiar en nosotros y 
no podra existir la amistad digna de tal 
nombre. 

En vista de estas cualidades, se puede 
ver desde luego el altisimo valor que tie- 
nen los amigos. Ellos son nuestros conse- 
jeros en las dificultades, nuestro consuelo 


‘Mensaje Al Club 
Rotario De México 


iewre he visto con simpatia 
el esfuerzo que con propositos ele- 
vados, realizan en el terreno social 


las agrupaciones de importancia 


como los Clubes “Rotarios,” sin 


egoismos ni intereses materiales. 

Estimo que la accion del “Rotary 
Club de la—Ciudad de México” es 
plausible y benéfica y que desarrolla 
una actividad dentro de la moral y 
el espiritu de mejoramiento comer- 
cial, digna y recomendable. 

El lema “Dar de si antes de pensar 


en si,’ envuelve un concepto de 


generosidad y sano dinamismo, fe- 


cundo en _ posibilidades construc 


tivas. 
P. Ortiz Rusio, 
Presidente de la Republica 
de México, D. F. 


en las aflicciones, nuestro auxilio en las 
é 

nece sidade Ss, nuestros heles confidentes \ 

| 


nuestros mas leales asociados en los ne vo 


cios. El adagio de que “no hay mejor 
amigo que un peso en el bolsillo,” es no 
enorme falsedad, sino una 


solo una 


muestra de egoismo y ruindad. 

Quienes asi opinan, no merecen tener 
amigos, porque no saben “mostrarse amt 
gos’. Para los hombres de corazén, para 
los que saben apreciar los grandes valores 
de la vida, un amigo es un tesoro mayor 


que todas las riquezas de este mundo. 


Premio 

El Rotario Don Heriberto Coates, que 
estuvo en Chile durante la visita de los 
ninos peruanos, y que es miembro del 
Rotary Club de Montevideo, Uruguay, 
ofrecié un premio al nino que al regresar 
al Pert escribiera las mejores impresiones 
de su viaje. Ese premio lo ha obtenido 
el nifo Miguel Muelle y Leon, a quien 
felicitamos muy de veras, congratu- 
landonos en dar publicidad a sus muy 
sentidas lineas. 


Laudable Labor 

EI] Comité de Servicio Internacional del 
Rotary Club de Mérida, México, ha 
desarrollado una labor rotaria muy digna 
de alabanza. Ademas de haber celebrado 


sesiones dedicadas a los paises Ibero- 


SUS respectiVOS pPalses. El d i 
Mavo Lu dedicado a los Dalses 
Asia, Atrica y Oceant 


: : 
del Rotarismo en dichos pats 


Campanas Energicas 


Desde febrero que ftué adm 
a Rotary International, el Rotary 
Peru, 


en el 


= 
Club de Cajamarca, 


borado ehcazmente servicio 
a la Comunidad. Ha establecido la 


Camara de Comercio d 


ha yestionad¢ 


jamarca; 


la construccion de un cam; 


] ] 1 
aterrizaye; ha fundado la Gota 
Leche para ninos pobres; ha desa 

t t 
rollado una campana en 1 con 
] 1 
tra el jt Oo, VY actua nte se Nalia 





Servicio a La Infancia 


1 y ! 1 | 
Fl Rotary Club de Moll 
Peru, siempre ha procurado, tratandose d 
; ; 
’ incia servir de p iciaalan 
’ 1 de auxilio y d ida de | 
] 
nestar social por carencia de los m l 
de subsistencia. Hace poco, con b 


placito y aplauso del Rotary de Arequipa, 


se propuso el en a 
' ' 
ninos pobres a la ciudad mencionada, « 


cargo de recibir otros tantos nin S$ DOD 
que necesitaran por ‘salud, cambio 
climas, cuya proposicién fué plausib 
. 1 ] 
mente aceptada por el Rotary Club d 
Arequipa 
Asimismo, el Rotary Club de Mo 
llendo, estudiando la n esidad impera 


tiva de implantar un retectorio escolar, 
ha trabajado y trabaja activamente por 
conseguirlo y en breve sera una realidad 
en relacién a los ingresos pecuniarios que 


se pueden obten t. 


Gestiones 


El Rotary Club de Manzanillo, Cuba, 


hizo gestiones por medio del Comité d 
Asuntos Publicos para lograr mejoras en 
la carretera del Cementerio, para regu 


larizar en dicho lugar el servicio de 


vehiculos durante los actos de ent 


rramientos, para dotar de alumbrado la 


Avenida del Presidente Zayas y encauzar 


una norma de limpieza adecuada y 


eficiente. 


























Hole-in-One Club 


SATELLITES of the meteoric Jones! Alas, ne 
golfer, however good, can be perfect—yet these Ro- 
tarian luminaries, in one brilliant stroke, attained 
perfection for a brief, blissful moment, earned the envy 
of master golfers, the plaudits of plodding duffers. 

First column, reading down: James F. Rowley, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Edgewater G. C., 160 yards. Clyde Bryan, 
Salem, Ohio, Salem G. C., 249 yards. Arthur H. 
Nelson, Lancaster, N. H., Bethlehem G. C., 187 yards. 
Charles E. Wells, Hillsboro, Ore., Forest Hills G. C., 
140 yards. 

Second column, top: A. T. Midgett, Robinson, III., 
Crawford Co., C. C., 135 yards. 

Third column, top: Herman H. Cast, Wichita, Kan., 
Wichita C. C., 140 yards. 

Second and Third columns, bottom, \eft to right: 
George T. Tilton, Ernest Oates, Dallas, Tex., with 
Hunter Trophy, won in 1929 at Rotary Convention at 
Dallas. Each has a hole-in-one to his credit, made at 
Lakewood C. C. 

Fourth column, reading down: J. Penrose Anglin, 
Montreal, Can., Royal Montreal G. C., 140 yards. 
Hugh J. M. Jones, Montpelier, Vt., Montpelier C. C., 
167 yards. Mark Owens, Keijo, Chosen, Japan, Keijo 
G. C., 102 yards. George E. Lewis, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Redford C. C., 171 yards. 
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home, business, 


Fifteen to One 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 

When the president of our club picked 
ip one of the flags that adorn all of the 
dinner tables and asked members to name 
it. at least fifteen men were fined before 
one could be found to name the flag of 
Denmark! I that 
RorariAN print in color all the flags, 


would suggest THE 
properly named, of countries where Ro- 
tary is to be found and that members 
become familiar with those flags. 

Frep J. Water, M.D. 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Note: Tue Rotarian will give consid- 


t < 

to Rotarians and the exchange of ideas on the activities of Rotarians in their clubs and in then 

and community life.. Contributions should be as brief as poss 
ternational peace and good-fellowship by ery neetings |e over whicl 
judging any one profession as “full ot has much control. By t time eac! 
morons. chairman has exploited the several meet 
“FreD ERICK J. Pymna igs assigned him, the year is about up 
Bell, California. [he deplorable result that good 
P.S.—After reading over my letter I meetings are in the minority. The Public 
get a smile out of my own seriousness Relations Committes Is apt to mishre and 
for after all we give ourselves just as many present by proxy a m ogram; the 
laughs as we do each other.—FP. J. P. Fellowship Committee, running dry, 
rings in an emergency speaker who dé 
‘Language of Hope”’ scribes the aborigines of Death Valley 

' d 

Editor, Tut Rot \RIAN: On th othe r hand, if th committe 
Replying to the inquiry in a recent set-up functions seriously, it 1s apt to 
issue, I be gy to vote in favour of a series be too serious. The club is then deliv 


eration to the suggestion that the flags 
of various countries be printed in color 


in a subsequent issue.—Editor. 


Big Hearted 
The Editor, THe Rotarian: 

[ enjoy THe Rorartan and am now 
taking this opportunity to accept your 
invitation to criticise, that is—one article 
n a recent number. 

I was surprised to find what looks 
like a “slip-up” when a writer is per- 
mitted to express his opinion as to the 
mentality of those engaged in any pro- 
fession, even that of the lowly Vaudevil- 
lian (the always willing giver and smile 
provoker). 

I have spent most of my 20 years in the 
legitimate theatre but I have worked 
with and been associated with many of 
these “Big Hearted, Broad Minded,” 
vaudevillians, who give more of their 
services than any other profession, even 
at this moment, the man selected by 
D. W. Griffith to play the part of the 
great Linco.n, “Walter Huston,” a mar- 
the 
story), was for many years in vaudeville, 


velous selection (he’s Big in top 
writing his own acts. 

My club is small, only 34 members, but 
we are the hub of the great Los Angeles 
Industrial Centre and I feel that we have 
many real Rotarians—men of energy and 
action and I sincerely hope they have 
not elected a moron to the chair, as I 
happen to be the one they have selected. 

The original thought behind Brother 
Dwight’s article was O.K. and attracted 
me but we can never prepare ourselves 
for that greater work of creating an In- 





Our Readers’ Open Forum 


» - , / a - 
Readers are invited to use this department fo tie 





of Esperanto lessons appearing in Ti 
Rotarian. 

I predict the time is not very far dis 
tant when Rotary International will see 
that its own spirit and the Esperanto 
spirit are one and the same; also that no 
existing national language can_ possibly 
fulfill the mission of Rotary’s Sixth Ob 
ject as effectively as can the international 
“language of hope’—that is, when a 
little more progress has been made by Ro 
tarians in their knowledge of Esperanto. 

N. Mortimer THomas 
Sydney, Australia 


Dry Programs 

Editor, THe Rotarian: 
The last 

been marked by a notable development in 


few years in Rotary have 


committee activity, and this has been 


markedly reflected in the changed char 
acter of the meetings. 

Someone has said that the genius of 
Rotary resides in its glorification of the 


} 


average man. Committee activity has 


unquestionably promoted the average 
man’s participation in the organization, 
but the meetings have suffered in the 
process. 

After all, Rotary can not live without 
Whole- 


some fun and fellowship have had a lot 


an enjoyable weekly meeting. 


to do with the growth of Rotary. The 
burden of maintaining such an atmos- 
phere used to fall upon the president. 
Paradoxically, it used to be serious busi- 
ness for a man to occupy that position. 
Today, however, in order to comply 
with the complex yearly program, he 
has necessarily delegated his program to 
men less capable than himself. There 








' 
hands ol propagandists 


ered into the 
constant emphasis 


Men weary of 
] 


attendance, social 


upon 
uplift, 
ethics, and the like. 

\s a rule 


s not 


the avera re col 
as well qualified 
training, or purpose to please the 
old time pre sident who w 1S 


consecrated to the supreme eff 


as Was the 


[ am not one of those who would pros 


titute Rotary by giving it over to horse 
play but neither do | overlook the fact 
that more flies are caught with molass« 
than vinegar 

After all is said and done, the great 


purpose of Rotary to promote under 


; ; 
standing. Understanding comes through 

1! "1 t 1 
fellowship, and_ fellowsh p through ac 


Making due 


the distorted view point orf an old timer, 


‘ 


quaintance. allowance for 


—_ ent 
I still believe that we used to have mor 


fellowship than we get today. Our 
efforts may have been less intelligent, but 
we got there just the same and we had 
fun on the way. 

S. Epwarp Rose. 


Elmira, New York. 


Student Guests 
To the Editor: 

The Friendly Relations Committee is 
extremely grateful to Rotarians every 
where for their courtesy and hospitality 
extended to students from abroad. Ro 
tary International is discovering a fruit 


+ 


ful field for the expression of interna 
tional good-will through contact with 
thousands of students attending college 


in countries other than their own. 


During the past year hundreds of for- 





~~ 
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eign students have expressed their appre- 
ciation for invitations to Rotary lunch- 
eons, motor-trips, banquets, visits to in- 
dustries, etc. Such hospitality is naturally 
reported to the folks “back home” and is 
undoubtedly an important factor in creat- 
ing’a favorable attitude toward the peo- 
ple and products of a country in which 
the student is temporarily domiciled. 

A recent survey discloses the fact that 
fully 60 per cent of 1,200 Chinese, 1,000 
Japanese, 1,100 Latin American students 
in the U. S. A. are pursuing studies in 
engineering, commerce, and finance. In 
order to appreciate the significance of 
these future leaders of international trade 
we need only to remind ourselves that, 
in Japan, the president of Mitsui Com- 
pany is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Tech., in China six members of the Na- 
tional Cabinet are graduates of Ameri 
can universities. Throughout Latin 
America there are hundreds of young en- 
gineers connected with highway con- 
struction, mining, the motor trade and 
hydro electric development, who received 
their training in the United States and 
in England. 

Good-will is an indispensable factor in 
the expansion of international trade. We 
are pleased to discover also that our 
student guests are equally appreciative of 
opportunities of cultural exchange; they 
are finding much of absorbing interest 
in American music, art and literature. 
Real friendships of lasting value are be- 
ing formed between these future lead- 
ers of the nations and our best people, 
through contacts in our homes, churches, 
and clubs. The future peace of the world 
is being promoted by Rotary’s courtesy 
to student guests from abroad. 

Cuares D. Hurrey 
Gen'l Sec’y, Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students. 


New York, N. Y. 


Shuffleboard 


Editor of THe Rotarian: 

My friend and __ fellow-Rotarian, 
“Charlie” Blake of St. Petersburg and 
Chicago, is quite right when he says in 
the July Rotarian that “golf is doing 
more to build up the health of the man 
of sedentary occupation, than any other 
game.” Many times I have said that “it 
is the greatest game ever devised by mor- 
tal man for mortal man.” Also, Mr. 
Blake is to be commended for recom- 
mending to Rotarians another ancient 
game which has stood the test of cen- 
turies, and which furnishes a whole- 


some, stimulating, inexpensive and not 
too violent out-door exercise, viz: bowl- 
ing on the green. The strong, sturdy 


men who are its devotees, bear eloquent 
testimony to its benefits. 

With golf courses costing from $15,- 
000 to $100,000 to construct, and with 
large sums of money required for main- 
tenance, golf is not within the reach of 
all, however desirable it may be, either 
from the standpoint of health or pleas- 
ure; and it is a game where only a 
comparative few ever acquire more than 
moderate skill. Bowling on the green is 
less expensive than golf, and probably a 
greater percentage of its players attain 
a high degree of skill. 

There is another ancient game that 
goes back to the 15th century for its ori- 
gin, which is being revived and is mak- 
ing a strong appeal to men and women of 
all ages; it is shuffleboard. So popular 
did this game become during the reign 
of Henry VIII of England, that it was 
forbidden by royal decree, as it was 
thought to interfere with the practice of 
archery, which was considered by the 
King to be of greater importance. In 
later years it became a popular game on 
ship board, and in recent years is again 
being played on land. Hundreds of 
shuffleboard courts are being built, es- 
pecially through the South, and its dev- 
otees are numbered by the thousands. 
One club in St. Petersburg, Florida, has 
seventy-one shuffleboard courts and a 
membership of more than 3,000. Many 
shuffleboard courts are now being built 
in the North; it is an ideal recreation, 
being played in the open air and sun- 
shine, is not too strenuous, and is full of 
interest. The game is easy enough so 
that a player can enjoy his first game, and 
yet it is difficult enough so that a high 
degree of skill can be obtained only by 
constant practice. It is an inexpensive 
game as compared with golf, and is even 
less expensive than bowling. Shufile- 
board courts, which are built of concrete 
6 feet wide and 52 feet long, cost about 
$100 each in the South—possibly a little 
more in the North, on account of the 
necessity of a deeper foundation. The 
equipment for playing costs less than 
$5. One has but to witness the enthu- 
siasm and zest with which the more than 
three thousand members of the St. 
Petersburg Shuffleboard Club enter into 
the enjoyment of the game, to realize 
that shuffleboard is fast becoming one of 
America’s most popular out-of-door 
sports, adapted alike to the old and 
young, to the opulent and to people of 


moderate means. 
W. H. Hazarp 


Salamanca, N. Y. 


Recording Secretary, St. Peters- 
burg Shuffleboard Club. 
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Again, Why One Only? 
Editor, Tue Rorarian: 

Rotarian William Moffat of Le 
England, has asked the question “\' 
One Only?” referring to the restrict 
and self-effacing rule of Rotary 
there can be only one club in a g 
city regardless of size. 

Certainly this rule restricts and hind 
the accomplishment of every object 
Rotary, unless we take the position t! 
those objects are either good for on! 
few or that only a few are good enow, 
for the objects. Certainly no such ic 
pervades the mind of Rotary. The i 
back of and constituting the collect 
object of Rotary is to improve the st 
tion of mankind. The objects of Rotar 
can only be accomplished through 
agency of man. Man power is necessary 
to the accomplishment of objects wort 
while. 

We have much to say about world 
peace, yet we cling to this principle « 
isolation—this idea which, to the out 
sider, appears but an outcropping of t! 
age-old evil, caste and discrimination. 
Caste and discrimination have been at 
the bottom of all disturbances which 
have brought on international unrest. 
Yet we who have as one of our objects 
the accomplishment “peace on earth 
and good-will among men” cling to this 
relic—this distinctive restrictiveness, thu 
denying ourselves the association, help, 
and assistance of many men who would 
gladly help Rotary to the accomplish 
ment of its objects. 

I speak not as one who resides in 
large city. My club is in one of th 
smaller towns in which Rotary clubs ar 
established. To me there appears a rea 
injustice in denying a plurality of clubs 
to large cities when several clubs ar 
allowed in a sparsely settled county, con 
taining little more area, far less popula 
tion, but a number of small, but distinct 
communities. Can you imagine one R« 
tary club assembled with a representa 
tive of each distinct classification to lx 
found in a large city? Such a club would 
be too large for anything worth whi 
Yet, after assembling such a club, you 
would still have that huge army of good 
men barred because of that other rulc 
allowing only one representative from 
each business or profession. 

These self-imposed restrictions, partic- 
ularly the one-club-in-a-city rule, may in 
time fetter and hold us behind while our 
objects are spread and accomplished by 
a more adaptable organization. 


T. G. Forcu 


Leesburg, Florida 
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wow Comes the Sales Tax 
By William Nelson Taft 


Editor, RETAIL LEDGER 


OR sometime past there has been 
ident throughout the United States the 
elopment of two movements that 
ve been slowly but surely gaining in 
rce. 
The first of these is the disposition of 
State Legislatures to enact some form of 
sales tax or tax upon all articles sold for 
rivate consumption which would tap, 
for purposes of revenue, the billions of 


pur] 
dollars in sales which pass over the 
unters of retail stores every year. 

The second is the increasing demand 


legislation which will at least hamper 


— 


1 


1d impede the progress of the chain- 
re systems which have invaded every 


of retail endeavor. 


The widespread adoption of a sales 
x on gasoline—a form of revenue rais- 

which, in some states, runs as high 
s cents a gallon or approxi- 


ately 30 per cent of the retail 
rice—has served to center legis- 
itive attention upon the possibility 
or other forms of sales taxes which 
could be made far more productive 
because they would apply to all 
rticles sold, regardless of whether 
hey are luxuries or necessities. 

Tax measures of this general 
,ature have been in effect in Penn- 
sylvania (as a “mercantile tax”) 
and in West Virginia (as a “privi- 
lege tax”) for some years past and 
have been proposed in Ohio and a 
number of other states. But, until 
recently, the proposals have been 
defeated either upon the ground of 
discrimination or because of the 
protests of the stores upon which 
the burden of collecting the taxes 
would fall. 

In Georgia, however, the two 
movements—those of a desire for 
more revenue and for the passage | 
of anti-chain legislation—were re- 


cently coordinated in a single gross 


imposition of a “tax upon the busi- 





| 
| 
sales tax act which provides for the | 


ness of selling any tangible prop- 


erty, real or personal, at the rate of 2 


mills on the dollar or $2.00 per $1000.00 
of gross receipts.” The Key Gross Sales 


} 


under which this act is 


‘Tax—the name 
known—strikes directly at chain-stores, 
regardless of whether they are operated 
entirely within the State or are of an 
inter-state nature, for the tax works out 
in this way: 


A. single 


100,000 a year, must 


store, doing a business of 


pay a .2 per cent 


tax on 939970,000 ($1,000, O00, less the 


exemption of $30,000) or $1, 


940.00, an average Of $194.00 per store 


as against the tax of $140.000 on an 


independently owned store doing the 
same volume as the average of the units 
of the chain. 

In spite of the fact that the Georgia 
sales tax is not yet a year old, the 
Governor of the state has officially recom 


mended that the $30,000 exemption pro 


Furopean Regional 


Couference 


Every European country having a 


Rotary club will be well represented at 
the first European Conference of Rotary 
International, which will be held at The 
Hague, September 12-14, according to 
word from those in charge. 

The idea of an informal gathering for 
fellowship and discussion of common 


problems, similar to the Pacific Rotary 


Conference, has, it appears, struck a 

popular chord throughout the Old 

World. A complete program of confer- 
I pro} 


ences, speeches, and entertainment 1s 
being arranged, and delegates and wives 
are assured a well-spent three days. 

A cordial invitation has been extended 
other parts of the 


to Rotarians from 


world also to attend. Many Rotarians 
from the Americas, Asia, and Australia 
plan to be in Europe in September, and 
doubtless many will be glad to arrange 
their itinerary so as to be at The Hague 


for the conference. 


ided for in the original act be reduc 
to $2, ) 1 ord Oo pro 1 Lue [Ol 
sta pensions. [Thus the small 
which were protected to a certain deg 
in their combat with the chains now | 
themselves in the same boat with tl 
competitors who, through separate i 
corporation ol thei unit stores, ca 
smilingly sidestep the majo tio 
the tax intended to handicap their ope 
tion as syndicates. 

The net result in Georgia is, therefor 
that all stores are being orced to pay a 
sales tax which must naturally be passed 
along to their customers in the form 
increased cost tor both the nece sities an 


luxurie § ol 


be 





life. While, of course, it may 


argued that a tax ol 2.00 
0.00 of sales is not a heavy burdet 
history of the gasoline tax, whicl 
d it i cent per uion a iss 
been doubled, trebl. 1 am 
quintupled, shows that onc 1 
available source of ta revent 
lo ited legislature ire not slow 
take advantag of its possibilit 
Hardly had Geor 1 put its 
tax sinto§ eftect than Kentucky 
passed a somewhat simular Stal 
levying a gross sales tax on a 
stores within the When th 
measure was originally drafted. it 
was frankly aimed at the chair 
alone, providing it their gro 


sales in the state should be 


ered as a unit, while the first 


- - ! 1 
50,000 In Sales would be n 


Hh 


empted, thus freeing all smalle: 


stores from the tax burden. 
At about the time the bill was 


introduced, however, the Superior 


Court of the Indiana District ruled 
that chain-stores could not be taxed 
in a different manner from other 
stores. There rore, as it appeared to 
be necessary to change the pro 
visions of the Kentucky tax act in 
order to prevent its nullification by 
Blu 


lators decided that there was no 


the courts, the Grass legis 


reason to exempt any store, large 








1 


or small, and the bill was altered to in 


] } 1] 1 11 | ' 
clude all retail establishments regardless 


ot size. 


As was to be expected, the movement 
which started in Georgia and Ke ntucky 


has not stopped there. Other states, rec 


ognizing the possibilities for tapping a 


new vein of revenue, are already laying 


plans for the introduction of similar 


measures the moment their legislatures 
meet this winter. Louisiana, the first 
state to hold a legislative session after 
the sales tax went into effect in Ken- 
tucky, immediately rushed through a 
similar bill and notice has been served 
upon the merchants of Florida, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Maryland, Ohio, 
lowa, Minnesota, Vermont and Wash 
ington that sales taxes of various degrees 
of severity will be among the first meas- 
ures to be introduced when the respective 
legislatures of these states convene. 

In fact, unless all signs fail, general 
sales taxes of one form or another will 
come up tor active consideration in the 
great majority of states within the year. 

But, it may be asked, what is the ob- 
jection to a tax of this nature when, in 
the first place, it provides revenue needed 
by the state and, secondly, it is paid only 
by stores and not directly by the public 
itself? 

The answer is to be found in the fact 
that no tax can be paid by a store, any 
more than it can be paid by a railroad, a 
bank, a public utility company or any 
other organization which makes its profit 
through service to the public. In all such 
cases the tax must be passed along to the 
consumer in the form of increased prices 
—increased freight rates in the case of 


railroads, increased charges by banks, in- 


creased costs for electricity or gas and 


increased prices for commodities by 


stores. 


Ar THE present time, a Kentucky 


store selling a million dollars worth of 
merchandise a year—and there are a 
number of stores in the state which do a 
business considerably in excess of this 
figure—has to pay a sales tax of $10,000. 
This cannot be expected to come out of 
the ordinary profits of the store. Prices 
must be raised all along the line in order 
to produce the additional $10,000, which 
entails a burden upon manufacturers, 
wholesalers and the buying public alike, 
in addition to the store itself which is 
held responsible for the collection of the 
tax. 

As Senator Claude H. McKenzie, 
Chairman of the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature Council, stated at the meeting of 
the National Council of Legislatures held 
in Chicago this summer: “The store is, 
in the last analysis, only the tax collector 
or revenue agent. The tax is actually 
paid by the public.” 

It should also be remembered that it 
is paid, not on one or two or three types 
of purchases, not merely on so-called 
“luxuries” or upon sales which run into 
several hundred dollars, but upon every 
loaf of bread, suit of clothes and pair of 
stockings bought. And right here is one 
of the most serious objections to a tax of 
this nature. It imposes a greater hard- 
ship on those of limited incomes because 
a larger percentage of such incomes must 
necessarily be expended through retail 
channels than is spent by those in the 
larger income classes. 


Moreover, the sales tax is not a form 


Busimess Sen Turn Diplomats 


| Continued from page 8 | 


republic. 
Would they come to Rosario. To San 


To Bahia Blanca? To Mendoza? 


Rotary Clubs all over the 
Juan? 

They chose Mendoza. Their time was 
limited and they could not accept all 
these friendly bids. They chose Mendoza 
because in that region was identically 
the same kind of land and the same kind 
of men, as those they had left behind in 
their own state. In the foothills of the 
Andes as well as in the foothills of the 
Sierras, lie the vineyards and the decidu- 
ous orchards; and here were men like 


themselves who had a great problem in 


economy—not so much how tto raise 


fruit, but how to sell it profitably. Sacra- 
mento was looking for markets for its 
fruit, and for new ideas of marketing. 
So is Argentina. And of course the sea- 
sons of production are exactly opposite; 
so that when the harvest is on in Argen- 
tina, it is winter in California. 

So Bernard and Moulton went to Men- 
doza and sat down at luncheon with the 
Rotarians of that city. It is history, now, 
that luncheon. It is classic, how the Ro- 
tarians of San Juan, disappointed in not 
being able to entertain the two scouts, 
traveled over sodden roads in the rainy 
season from their city to Mendoza, to 
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of taxation based upon the ability 

It is one which would be even mo: 
densome in times of depression th 
periods of prosperity, for it is bas: 
the total volume of sales, regard 
profit or loss. 

Many other arguments against a | 
this nature could easily be must 
Among them the fact that it is ext: 
troublesome and expensive to adn 
(as Georgia and Kentucky are alr 
discovering ), that it handicaps local | 
ness enterprises by stimulating purch 
from mail-order houses or other org 
zations outside the state whose sales 
not subject to the tax, that it will 
mote extravagance on the part of leg 
tures which capitalize this new sou: 
revenue, that it places an unfair propor 
tion of the burden upon the sale ot 
necessities of life as compared to 
luxuries, and that it is, without dou 
class legislation of the most radical ty 

3ut the objection which will unqu 
tionably be uppermost in the mind 
every consumer is that the sales tax \ 
inevitably increase the cost of living sinc 
it is a tax on every single article that 
bought, irrespective of its price or th 
purpose for which it is used. It follow 
that those who do not wish to have to pay 
more for their shoes and shirts and seal 
ing wax, their furniture and furs, th: 
clothing, carpets, cosmetics and every 
item on their alphabetical budget fro: 
apples to zwieback, should immediately 
take steps to forestall the adoption of a 
tax of this nature. 

Unless action of this nature is taken, 
there can be only one result. To para 
phrase James Whitcomb Riley, “Th 
sales tax’ll git yer ef yer don’t watch out. 


help greet the Yankees. They sat down 
together in the Plaza hotel, had good 
food and drink, and talked. They talk« 

what Consul Godoy calls “the busines: 
language that is fully understood.” Her 


were business men, farmers, doctors 
lawyers, importers, with problems lik: 
those of Sacramento. 

“It was like that everywhere,” Bernar: 
told me. “It was not only the friendl: 
ness. The surprise that Moulton and | 
got in these Rotary gatherings, was that 
we had so much information in our sys 
tems that our southern friends wanted t 


get out. We had always thought of them 
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loor neighbors. 


Then, too, we were amazed at the 





> 


ver of these South American Rotary 
Clubs. They seemed, in Buenos Aires, 
\fendoza, in Montevideo, and in Rio 
laneiro, more like chambers of com 
rce. We have something to learn 
them, in their practical and effec 
interest in civic and economic 

[tr is a simple fact that without the 
liant and gracious interest shown by 
South American Rotary Clubs, the 
conference would 


’an-American never 





ve taken place. Not only did they do 


work in their 


necessary publicity 
me cities, and pass the trade scouts on 
rom one city to another with continu- 

sly augmented acclaim, but they actu- 
lly sent delegates to Sacramento from 
their Rotary clubs, as such, in addition to 
he other delegates. 

The Sacramento Rotary Club was not 
slow in reciprocating. Months ago, it 
sent communications regarding the con- 
ference to every Rotary club in Latin 
\merica, be it never so humble, and of 


course to all the clubs in Western Canada 


> orn , , 
foreigners. They seemed more like 


| 
he eieven 


and t 
United states. 


And what may come of all this?) Whe 
knows? Ot course the conference dis 
cussed business relations. It discussed 
tariffs, and immigration questions, and 
shipping, fruit culture, markets, and 
manutactures. “The Merchant,” said the 
Sacramento Council in its letter ol good 


will carried by Bernard and Moulton, 


“was the carrier of Peace between nation 
and nation. Equity in exchange was the 


The 


far cioser to us in 


motive that guided that conduct.” 
Americans are 


trade and thought this very moment, as 


Latin 


a direct result of the conference in Sacra 
B | | 

mento. out this is only a bevinnin 

Understanding, understanding, and still 


With trad¢ 
go cultural, philosophic, and humant 


| 


biggest 
myyest Les 


more understanding. must 
tarian exchange. One of the 
sons that has come out of the conference 


is this: 


+S E THINK we have much to offer 
Latin America, in spirit and in fact, in 
And we 


it is equally true that Latin America has 


culture and in trade. have. 


»¢ r us 
¢ 
4 is \ ‘ 
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F ri l LM ( 
I 
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ot the Californian \ 

| Latin-Am 

1 
taken LO! with t 
lish a concret notion 
ern States Nave [¢ t 
them. Better than that, 
Calitornia good-will, a: 
lol] 
dollar sign 1s not an 
means toward an end 
time comes tor a retu! 

1 1 

Rotary clubs of th l 
not b tO rd w inti 
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Many Lamps, But One Light 


Continued from page 31 

own country was fervently stressed, but 
the philosophy of loyalty to loyalty was 
enthroned as the principle and practice 
of Rotary International—loyalty that 


peaks and acts with a passionate respect 


1 1 | 
and veneration for all loyalty, regardless 


of source, 
* * ¥* * 


Fifth, the Silver Jubilee Convention 


was like unto the time when men of the 


thlehem, 


East, guided by the star of Be 


Why Be a Fool? 


Continued from page 17| 


affair. They felt that they must be doing 
and reading only those things that were 


“distinctly worth-while.” A friend of 


mine, with whom I lived tor some time, 


used to bring such books to the table 
where he acquired not stimulation but 


indigestion. An automobile would not 


last very long if the engine were given 


no chance to idle or to cool off. How 


curious must be the frame of mind of 


those people—and their name is legion— 
waste of 


who feel that vacations are a 


time and honest play with its attendant 


smiles and laughter is wrong! Taking 


vacations is an ancient and honorable 


institution, only there should be not 


only a yearly but a monthly, weekly, and 
a daily vacation. 


other patients 


Among hundreds of 
whose sickness was due to lack of vaca- 
tions I well remember two men, each 
over fifty and each holding a responsible 
position in the business world, who had 
met with 


never learned to play. Each 


disaster, one and one ner- 


physically 
vously, purely for this reason. I am al 
most prepared to measure the greatness 
or breadth of vision of a man as much by 
his hobbies and his vacations as I am by 
his professional attainments. 

At least 50 per cent of the patients 
who consult me for some chronic disease 
of heart or lungs (and I am sure that 
other physicians will agree with me in 
this) have lost their health because they 
never learned how to relax nor realized 
the value of play and the need of vaca- 
tions. Many, of course, state that they 


cannot afford such luxuries but on the 


other hand they find out to their cost 


gathered at a certain place, pitched their 
tents—and watched. They spoke differ 
ent tongues, yet they understood each 
other and their common mission. In like 
manner, perchance, Rotarians were 
guided from far and near to the birth- 
place of Rotary—guided, perchance, by 
a light not unlike that of the star of 
Bethlehem. Perhaps Rotarians gathered 
in Chicago to feel the prophetic trends of 


Rotary International, and to give mortal 


that they likewise cannot afford that 
most expensive of all luxuries—that of 
being sick. We professional men—and 
now-a-days business is a profession— 
spend ten years of our life and at least as 
many thousand dollars in learning how 
to work. There is a crying need all over 
the world for some means of teaching 
adults the value and need of rest and how 


to play. 


Thr world is filled with dietary fad- 
dists. It is quite the fashion nowadays 
to be on some sort of a diet. Either one 
is too fat or too thin or else one has 
hyperacidity or colonic stasis, or some 
other fashionable digestive disorder. 
Comparatively few of us are able to eat 
with comfort what we please as we 
please. I admit that those who are over 
or under weight have a very good reason 
for dieting providing it is done in a ra- 
tional way and under the supervision of 
a competent physician. But that great 
army of sufferers from “too much acid,” 
with its attendant heartburn and dis- 
comfort, or from constipation have in 
most cases only themselves to blame. 
Such persons can diet themselves to their 
heart’s content but they will never be 
permanently rid of their trouble until 
they realize the importance of certain 
factors that go to bring about proper 
digestion and assimilation of food. 
These are (1) eating too much, (2) 
eating in a Aurry, (3) taking business to 
the table, and (4) eating when sired. 
There can be no doubt about the fact 


that most of us eat at least 20 to 30 per 
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interpretation and renewed emp! 
the immortal code embodied 
Golden Rule. 

Thus did I see and feel the vital, 
matic, and impelling qualities of 
cago Convention. Thus did I ga 
inspiration and motivation to ret 
my club and be faithful in little 
that Rotary International may ther 
aided in the achievement of yet 


things. 


cent too much. And, usually, the e 
is in eating too much meat. It would 
quite another thing were we doing h 
physical work outdoors. If most ot 
made up our minds to eat meat not « 
once a day, to take no second helpii 
and to reduce by one-quarter the to 
amount of our food, we would be m 
better off. 

Eating in a hurry is one of our great: 
faults. Food cannot be properly digest 
when bolted down in a few minutes 
little or no chewing, while it has b: 
definitely shown that the discussion « 
even thinking of serious affairs requiri: 
mental effort and concentration handica 
the digestive processes as much as bei 
in a hurry. 

And the fourth cause of indigestic 
eating when tired, is as important as t! 
others. The stomach is simply a bag « 
muscle lined with a mucous membrai 
which secretes the gastric juices. T' 
muscle cannot do its work nor the dige 
tive glands theirs when tired out. My 
own patients, many of whom have tube: 
culosis and for whom a good digestion 
absolutely essential, are instructed abo 
all things “to approach and to leave ea 
meal in a rested condition.” 

We all eat our breakfast in a rest 
condition because we have presumab! 
been in bed all night but how many ot! 
us can honestly say that we leave break 
fast and approach and leave lunch and 
dinner in anything that begins to a; 
proach a rested condition? We rush of! 
to catch trains or trolleys after breakfast 
we use lunch as an excellent opportunit 
for a business conference, and we g¢ 


t 
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to dinner either just in time to is in us tor the greatest number of years the War. The chief reason that thos 
up before eating or else manage to to the work that is given us to do. moderate circumstances ha lithculty 
eze in a snappy game of squash or There are doubtless numerous other paying doctors’ and hospital bills is be 
is. All of which leads to digestive groups in which other varieties of the cause the breadwinn s paying by 
rders of all kinds. And then we go — genus, “D. F.” might well be placed that _ stallments for his auto, t family radio, 
a doctor who says we have hyperacidity occur to all of us. I rather feel that the and his daughter’s coonskin coat, lea 
colonic stasis or ptosis and puts us on — person who first introduced “installment nothing in the savings ba 
liet or gives us a belt. While this re- buying” and especially the one respon an emergency as sickn 
es us for a while our old symptoms © sible for the slogan,—‘‘Five dollars buys It is no hone ‘ 
| be sure to return unless consideration a Ford,” should be given honorary mem belong to the D. F. Club of w rst 
given to some of the fundamental — berships. There is much talk and at the of us at one time o ( have b 
iples spoken of above. present time protest concerning the high members, but there is a very genui 
Wherever we go we are sure to meet cost of medical service especially for those ig of satistaction when one can 1 
ose who are always giving. To this in moderate circumstances and yet doc cel in honorable discha rom that 
‘rroup belong the most unselfish and tors’ fees are about the only thing that — organization. This, | ve, will happen 
vh-minded men and women whom it have not gone up to any extent since to more and more of us 


1as been my privilege to know. They 
rtainly exemplify the Rotary text of 
Service Above Self.” Nurses, social 


rkers, clergymen, and many doctors 


¢ with countless others in every walk 


f lite are enrolled among them. And far prink 


) many die at a comparatively youthful 


J 
Why is this? And why do I classify Ch 


m among the foolish ones? Because ; A 
pcan ee Delicious and Refreshing | | | 
ir very unselfishness and generosity is i. == 


ll 








eir undoing. They are always giving. 


[hey are spending strength and energy 
5) , 


for the highest aims but without thought “Meet me at 
the soda fountain” 3 


1s to whether they can afford so to do. 
In many, many cases this results in disas- 


ter if not in death at an early age. And 


t can easily be avoided. 


4 HAVE had to give a warning along 
these lines to hundreds of patients. They 
had been more than loyal, true, and 


efhcient to their employers and to their 





positions but neither true nor efficient so 


lar as they themselves were concerned. RY ' Y ie 
‘ ’ ade a? ~~. —_ 


for the Pause 
that refreshes 


Always a happy invitation to good company, 
and so easy to act upon. For, around the corner 


And the penalty they paid was one or 


two years of sickness with its attendant 






vorry and unhappiness if not permanent 
invalidism. And so much of it quite un- 
necessary! Again and again to such pa- 


tients who had been through the “cure” 


and were going back to work agai 
pbs ick t : k again I from anywhere, there’s always a cool and cheer- 
have urged “First to thyself be true”; ful place where Coca-Cola invites you to enjoy 
+] im —_ I refreshment and be refreshed for enjoyment. 
that they must be “no” men and women LISTEN IN ey 
eee ee ee en parity Rice seroma a Ice-cold, sparkling, delicious—pure as sunlight 
is . ” — ways Sy ye pas heme omar peta 98 icy —Coca-Cola is the one drink that fits all times, 
Orchestra *—8— Every Wednes- : 
: all places, all thirsty needs. And, along with 


when asked to do extra work, no matter day 10:30to 11 p. m. Eastern 
Daylight Seving Time —<—«— millions of people every day, you'll find the 


in how fine a cause i i 
n how fine a cause. Coast to Coast NBC Network. pause for its wholesome refreshment a delight- 


Loyalty and efficiency to one’s work or ful way to well-being. 


to employer or family should not mean The Best Served Drink in the World 

wearing oneself out at forty or becoming 8 ee a ne eas 

a chronic invalid at fifty. There is such represents the best in soda fountain service. The distinctive 

; . M { L L { oO N Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, filled 

a thing as “benevolent selfishness” which ae a the touch of human hands, insur- 
urity and wholesomeness. 


simply means looking after our own a day The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


physical and mental health and welfare 
in order that we can give the best that IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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Short Chats About Our Contributors 


You may not agree that commerce 
makes for peace, but it is easy for any 
one who reads George Pope Shannon’s 
“Peace Follows the Order Book” to ad- 
mit that he has presented his case well. 
Mr. Shannon is dean of the College of 
Arts and Science of the University of 
New Mexico, and an active member of 
the Albuquerque Rotary club. 

Just young enough to have seen active 
service during the Great War, Frederick 
B. Watt has since won fame in Canada 
as a writer of fiction and magazine arti- 


cles. ... Dr. John B. Hawes is a dis- 


tinguished Boston physician who special- 
izes in diseases of the lungs. 

Freeman Tilden lives in a small New 
Hampshire town. His mail needs no 
street address—“just Pembroke, N. H.,” 
is enough, he writes. He won his spurs 
in Europe and in South America as a 
correspondent for newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Elmer H. Dressman is a member of 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Post editorial staff 
. . » Allan N. Monkhouse, English critic, 
writes book reviews for the Manchester 
Guardian . . . Robert T. Jones, Jr., is, 
comments spright Time, the newsmaga- 


Trailing Along Through Asia 
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I thought of her uneven flat-roofed 
stone houses, huddled together in solid 
irregular masses, as crowded into and 
completely filiing the meshes of a giant 
net, the criss-crossing narrow tortuous 
lanes forming the coarse threads. Like all 
Eastern cities, she seems to have followed 
the line of least resistance and like Topsy, 
“jes growed,” helter skelter, every which 
way. Occasional large convents and 
monasteries stood out boldly and on the 
near-by streets we caught frequent 
glimpses of their white coiffed and black 
robed inmates. 

Descending from the wall and passing 
out through the gateway, we started 
along the Damascus Road which skirted 
the walls until we reached the northwest 
corner when we turned sharply at 
right angles and followed the well-trod- 
den roadway down into the Valley of 
the Kidron, with the north wall of the 
city high above us pierced by St. 
Stephen’s Gate. We feasted our eyes on 
the lovely Garden of Gethsemane cling- 
ing to the lower slope of the Mount of 
Olives; and crossing the valley we took 
the steep, stony roadway to its summit 
which although but 2700 feet in height 
is yet one of the highest points in 
Palestine. Here from the high tower of 
the Russian Church a mighty panorama 
lay at our feet—the whole width of 
Palestine, forty miles, from the Mediter- 


ranean on the west to the Dead Sea on 


the east. 

This clear day, Palestine presented a 
satisfying picture of blues and browns; 
the soft atmospheric blue of the moun- 


tains of Moab with the long slender 
greeny-blue Dead Sea at their feet—the 
most depressed body of water in the 
world—the soft brown hills rolling in 
great rounding billows up to the feet of 
creamy-colored Jerusalem which fortress- 
like surrounded by its walls of masonry, 
stood ‘boldly out from the landscape. Alas 
distance lends enchantment to any view. 
From close contact I knew these hiils and 
valleys to be so rock bestrewn as to be 
almost useless except for the grazing of 
sheep. We asked ourselves if this could 
possibly be the land “flowing with milk 
and honey,” that promised land that 
poor desert-weary Moses was given leave 
to gaze upon from Mt. Nebo across the 
Jordan. Perhaps coming directly from 

Egypt, a land more literally fulfiling 
this word picture, Palestine suffered by 
comparison. The Jordan Valley which 
Moses would have seen in the immediate 
foreground, described by ancient his- 
torians as “the fattest” in all Judea, now 
with the exception of the oasis of mod- 
ern Jericho, itself of little value, is almost 
a sterile waste. 

The view from the tower toward the 
west is a happier one for beyond the 
mountains we could glimpse the glisten- 
ing Mediterranean bordered by plains 
where the orange has made itself at home 
to such an extent that a million and a 
half boxes are shipped to Europe each 
year. Nevertheless, if one could fit to- 
gether into one mass the scattered bits of 
arable land throughout Palestine, a West- 
ern farmer would consider it small in- 
deed and shake his head sadly over even 
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zine, “the world’s most imperturbal 
most brilliant golfer.” 
At Kuala Lumpur, in the Federat 


Daily Express, and at the news editor 
desk sits F. F. Cooray. He rolls up | 
sleeves, just like any other newspa; 
man who fights deadlines . . . Edwai 
B. DeGroot, president of the Los A 
geles, Calif., Rotary Club, is chief exec 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America . . 
Lillian Dow Davidson, whose keen com 
ment has won her a large followin, 
among Rotarian readers, is travelling 
with her husband, in the Orient. 


some of that. Just about one-third of it: 
two million acres can be put under crop 
Fortunately, there is one indispensab|: 
friend that never fails the Palestinian and 
that is the olive tree, the least fussy oi 
all trees in regard to its habitat. It sinks 
its feet into the stony earth and thrives, 
but its dusty green foliage hardly tends 
to enliven the landscape. It not only 
provides fuel, but oil for cooking, enough 
being left over to make into soap and 
strangely enough laundry soap comes 
second in value in exports. One feels 
sorry that the Jews who have come here 
in such numbers, could not have had a 
more productive area for their national 
home. 


P.cestine seems a tiny country in 
deed to have so rocked the world with its 
vital message of Christianity. Geograph- 
ically, it seemed unusually small to us 
who hail from Western Canada, the land 
of the great open spaces: just how small 
can be imagined when you consider it 
would be possible to fit five Palestines 
end to end in the space between our 
home city, Calgary, and the great city to 
the east of us, Winnipeg. 

We elected to stop at the Grand New 
Hotel because of its handy location, with- 
in two hundred yards of the Jaffa Gate 
the great breach in the wall made thirty- 
two years ago for the pompous entrance 
of the German Kaiser and through which 
also Lord Allenby marched at the head 
of his army after the capture of the city. 
Our long bedroom windows and tiny 
balcony proved an ideal coign of vantage 
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1m which, almost unobserved, we 


iid gaze down upon the teeming day- 


jay life of this populous city. 


Os A jaunt through the picturesque 


the city, a little Jewish boy 


ol 


“Abraham,” rich and tull as he 


onounced it with all a’s like the a in 


ther, acted as our guide. Our meeting 


him was rather curious. We were 


ng down the street, my daughter 


ryory lagging behind as the wearisome 
were her distre SS, 


ypiestones causing 


we passed the little lad who was 


en 


ing speculatively at us. I was about 


y 
a 
ask 


ted me by saying, 


him a question when he antici- 
“You Americans?” 
North 
ms to place her own stamp on her 
ildren. The 


y heart completely with his next ques- 


Vell, there you are. America 


shrewd little rascal won 


tion. Jerking his head in the direction 


Marjory he asked, “That your sister?” 


ollowing close upon his directing heels, 

wound in and out along meandering 
nes and after many sharp turns found 
the Wailing Wall of the 


yards of stone wall yet what 


urselves at 
Jows—a few 

yrrow and distress it has caused. 

One of the sweetest mannered girls I 
lave met in many a day was a young 
Syrian girl, a devout Catholic, a resident 

Jerusalem and daughter of one of the 


Rotarians there, who cheerfully trudged 


vith us over the sacred Via Dolorosa 
from the beginning to the end. Starting 
at the Convent of the Sisters of Zion 


where she was educated, a Sister pointe d 
out to us the very ancient Roman pave 
ment near the foot of the steps of Pilate’s 
Praetorium from which Christ started on 
that grievously which 


weary journey 


ended at Calvary. Above the altar with 
in the Church of the Sisters of Zion, the 
Sister pointed out an arch of the famous 


Arch. 


was a triple arch, but now a portion of 


Ecce Homo In Roman times it 


the central arch only shows in the street. 


Bidding the Sister adieu, we walked 


streets following the 
Christ 


along the narrow 


well-marked — stations where 
stopped to rest or where some incident 
occurred. Our journey ended at the 
Holy Sepulcher itself. 

for I 


Some of the interest was lost 


knew beforehand that the actual road- 


way was buried in débris thirty feet be- 


low. Furthermore, this is not universally 
accepted by archeologists and _ other 
scholars as the authentic route. Our 


friend told us as we went alot 


, , 
Russian pugrims who came to Jerusalem 


! 
betore the war, 


1 ' 
in such numbers 


, } _ { : os 
In their reiigious fervor sink 


] | ; —e y 
K1ISss these very cobblestones. 


most contusing things about 


the uncertainty about holy sites. 


says one thing and _ scien 


Taken to a 


1 
a glow 


sacred spot and told its his 


a } - ’ 
tory, of reverence steals over one $s 


being only to be blotted out by the next 


person with whom one comes in contact 


lares that that particular 


who dec spot 1S 


not authentic and seemingly proves his 


} 


There of com 
While 
posed to mark the 


Dr. Wicher said, “Of 


positive last 


point. was one 


fort. standing at the altar sup 


exact location of the 


cross, this fact we 


are Jesus’ hours were 


passed somewhere within a radius of 


half a mile of this spot.” 

Rotary was all but forgotten during 
those strenuous days of trouble between 
Jews and Arabs which resulted in fre- 


quent clashes and bloodshed. The British 


members had more important. things 
than the club to think There were 
anxious hours and days and weeks. 


club began 
ty 


When once again the little 


holding meetings there were naturall 


absentees among the Jews and Arabs - 
recent letters from European Commis 


sioner Buning who paid the club a visit 


reports that they are beginning to get on 


their feet again. Rotary could do so 


much if they would only accept its serv- 


husband’s 


ices. I will quote from my 
notes in regard to the organization of the 
club there and their problems. 

“My files had shown that there had 


been many calls on the part of English 


and American Rotarians for a club 


Jerusalem, men who had perhaps not 


appreciated the difficulties of organizing 


there. Mr. Norton Matthews, a well 
known English Rotarian paid a visit to 
Jerusalem some two years ago and dur- 


ing a limited stay endeavored to organize 
Later, Dr. 
San 


a club but without success. 
Wicher, a 


California, 


Edward Rotarian from 


Anselmo, had during a more 
extended visit been successful in interest- 
ing several outstanding men. Such was 
the situation when I arrived in January, 
Dr. Wicher and I g 


days of intensive work onl succeeded in 


1929. rave some ten 


establishing a club which had its organi- 


zation meeting on Jan. 22nd. 


“There were many problems. Busi- 


ness and professional men were almost 














uppose you do? 


What _ if you do know New York, 
Chicago, Boston and even London and 
Paris . . . Have you ever been to 
Budapest? (Now that is a bright thought!) 
Sidewalk cafes. Gypsy music. Hungarian 
color. It's as gay as Paris but the accent 
is different. Artists love it, and so will 
you. You remember how the Danube 
cuts old Buda and newer Pest in two? 
Of course, if you don't want to go to Buda, 
Europe is full of other gorgeous places. 


And the letter in the alphabet that leads 
to them all is “C". Because “C” means 
Continent, Comfort and Cunard. It means 
Commodious Cabin, and Tourist Third 
Cabin Liners . . . a superb Cuisine you 
Can't forget, Congenial fellow passen- 
gers, and deft English Stewards who speak 
your language. The Cost of Cunard’s 
super-service for Cabin Travel is happily 
within any moderate budget —T making 
your memorable tour little more expen- 


sive than an ordinary vacation. 


RATES 


$147.50 up 
108 up 


CABIN. 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 


Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 





25 Broadway, New York 
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A Thrilling 
Story of 
hidl- Western 


Pioneer Life 


If you are interested 
in the human aspects 
of “the winning of 
the west,” you will 
want to read andown 
“Jotham Meeker, Pi- 
oneer Printer of Kan- 
sas” by Douglas C. 
McMutrtrieand Albert 
H. Allen. 


This book tells the 
story of a great pio- 
neet,and gives exten- 
sive extracts from his 
day-by-day journal, 
hithertounpublished 


Beautifully printed 
and bound — a book 
any booklover will be 
glad to add to his li- 
brary. Edition limited 
to 650 numbered 
copies. Price $5.00 


postpaid. 


Eyneourt Press 
Chicago 








Eyncourt Press 


440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


You may send me one copy of ‘‘Jotham 
Meeker, Pioneer Printer of Kansas.” 
Remittance for $5.00 is enclosed here- 
with, 


Name — 


Address_ 














non-existent. True there was a bank, the 
Shell Oil Co.’s office and Thomas Cook 
& Son’s Agency, but that does not make 
a Rotary club. While there was a con- 
siderable British community, the mem- 
bers of it were nearly all confined to the 
government service and to British mis- 
sions. Several enterprises that would be 
conducted by private companies in other 
lands were here cared for necessarily by 
the government. Trade was in the hands 
of the bazaar-type of Arab, Syrian, or 
illiterate Jew, men not at all suitable for 
Rotary, even if one could have interested 
them which would most certainly have 
been impossible. The type of Jews de- 
sired were unhappily difficult to interest. 
The head of the important Hebrew Uni- 
versity, for instance, who could have been 
very helpful gave as his reason for re- 
fusal the attitude adopted by Rotary 
clubs during the war. He was a conscien- 
tious objector and he thought all Ro- 
tarians should be the same. 


“We did, however, interest some of the 
more representative Jews and an Arab 
or two and started the club off with some 
two dozen influential men with British 
officials predominating. Though the club 
was not as large as I would like to have 
had it for it must be borne in mind that 
in Asia, transfers and leaves of absence 
quickly deplete a membership, and 
though I appreciated that it faced per- 
haps greater problems than any other 
club in Rotary, still I felt that it would 
be successful and I still believe that it 
will have a permanent and useful life. 


R orary is particularly suited to 
play a helpful role where there are race 
antagonisms. If it had been specially con- 
structed to serve only in this capacity, it 
could not be a more perfect machine. It 
shocks no faith for all religions are 
equally welcome within its portals. There 
are no secrets, no mysterious rites to raise 
doubts in the minds of non-Rotarians. 
There can be no withholding of official 
approval since Rotary stands for loyalty, 
law, and order. It excludes political con- 
troversy from its proceedings and permits 
no propaganda except for the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. And then 


most happily its great objective is sim- 
plicity itself, understandable to all men: 
—Tolerance, Appreciation, and Coépera- 
tion all compressed into one short word, 
“Goodwill.” What a splendid banner to 
emblazon to a suffering world, all but 
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torn asunder by racial, national, and 
ligious controversy. 

“Rotary is a useful organization 
any land but it is my sincere opinion 
that it can render its greatest servic« 
some of these Eastern lands with thei; 
many problems. It is the appreciation 
this fact that has maintained my enth; 
asm, despite discomforts and discoura, 
ments. 

“Rotary cannot, however, achieve 
cess unless it be given the opportunity to 
serve. While several of the leading ot 
cials in Jerusalem gave the organization 
their hearty support, there were two o: 
three others representing important d 
partments who would have still furthe: 
strengthened the club, who did not join. 
Some Jews who were needed, withheld 
their support and there were not many 
Arabs for whom there were classifica 
tions. These few discouragements wer 
to be expected and in spite of them, th 
club started off with a strong member 
ship and one that I feel will surmount al! 
difficulties in this most unusual place. 
J. W. Crowfoot, a British archeologist, 
was the first president and Vladimi: 
Wolfson, the first secretary, and they ren 
dered a splendid service to the little club 
during its first year. The members felt 
it necessary, unfortunately, to have a va 
cation during the summer months ot 
great heat, when most of the membershi; 
is on leave. 


Political conditions in these Eastern 
countries always play an important part 
on the future of Rotary, therefore, it is 
essential to know something about the 
political problems of Palestine. In the 
first place, Palestine is a small and poor 
country with a total population of only 
some 900,000 of which Moslems com: 
first with some 600,000, Jews second with 
some 100,000, this number exceeding the 
Christians by only a few thousand. Even 
Jerusalem, important city that it is, has 
only 70,000, Moslems again predominat 
ing. 

Great Britain holds the mandate which 
places on her shoulders the onerous 
responsibility of administering the coun- 
try, no pleasant obligation, I assure you. 
Some writers when considering the Bal- 
four Declaration overlook the important 
reservation which I have underlined in 
the paragraph which follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, 
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id will their best endeavours to 
litate the achievement of that object, 


that 


use 


eing thoroughly understood 


thing shall be done which may preju 
ce the civil and religious rights of exist- 
« non-Jewish communities in Palestine, 
the rights and political status enjoyed 

Jews in any other country.” 

The British are thus obligated to as- 
st in the founding of a Jewish home 
ily so far as it is possible to do so with 

encroaching upon the rights of the 

There is therefore an assurance of 
ontinuance of Jews, Arabs and British 
contact. 


CLOSE 


They will doubtless re- 


ain for years in about the same pro- 


nortionate numbers and with about the 
same balance of influence. There is no 


vidence of a great increase Jewish 


migration sufficient to overwhelm the 
Arab by sheer force of numbers or even 
to alter the present proportions. In fact, 


Jews may decrease some in numbers. 


4A 

R ORDER to obtain some intorma- 
tion on this point, I sought the govern- 
nent ofhcer in charge of the Emigration 
Department who gave me some signif. 
cant figures. These show that the large 
novement of Jews to Palestine started in 
)22, reached its peak with 33,801 Jewish 
arrivals in 1925 and then began to de- 
crease rapidly while at the same time an 
exodus of Jews commenced. Thus in 


i927 there came into Palestine only 


2,713 Jews whereas 5,071 departed. In 


ig28 immigration and emigration of 


lews balanced, there being 2,178 Jewish 


arrivals while 1o less in number de- 


parted. Thus during the past six years, 
20,728 Jews have found their plight not 
a happy one and have departed to seek 
a living in other lands. During this pe- 


riod of six years, Jews came in, in greatest 


numbers, from Poland, there being 


33,675; Russia came next with 14,626. 


Jews from Roumania, Lithuania, Ger- 
many came next in numbers from 4,200 
to 2,000. From Turkey there were 1,668, 
trom Great Britain and other parts of the 
British Empire 857 while from the 
United States 1,750. 

“It has not been an easy task to find a 
living for all the Jews that have come to 
Palestine. In the past large donations 
from the Jewish world have assisted di- 
rectly and indirectly toward the support 
of Jews. It is to be presumed that this 
flow of gold will sometime cease or at 


least be largely reduced, perhaps in the 





. ; 
near tuture. Jewish settlers cannot, at 
least at once, be made selt supporting. 
ot ts | ] ] ] 

Chere will be distress and, I tear, con 


tinued dissatistaction and friction for 


Jews will quite naturally look about for 


every Opportunity tor a livelthood and 


the posts, now held or controlled by the 


British in their rdle as administrators, 


will prove very tempting. The Jews will 


doubtless seek continuously to have the 


government placed in their hands, 


however efhcient the British administra 
tion may be, and it will be efficient, they 
will not be pleased with it. The Moslems 
will never consent to any such transfer 


of power to the Jews and therefore the 


future seems like a continuance Jew, 


tne 


and, | 


Arab and British problems and there does | 


The 


the British 


not appear now a happy solution. 


Arabs will not be driven out, 


have promised to respect their rights. 


There seems little prospect ol triendly 
relations between Jew and Arab, and 


slight chance of such commercial success 


for the Jews as will divert their attention | 


from the two, to them, disturbing fea 
tures:—the Arab population and the ad 
the 


ministration of government by the 


British. 


rT 

q DO not wish to imply that there 
will be a recurrence of 
though it is, of course, always a possibil 


ity. I am assured recent letters from 
one who has lived long in Jerusalem and 
is familiar with the character and tenden 
cies of the people that while the illiterate, 


like the 


be stimulated into disorder when their 


illiterate everywhere, can easily 


fears or passions are provoked or deliber 
ately exploited, that the intelligent Mos 
lem and Jew recognize that their respec 
tive positions are fixed and therefore that 
discord is futile and furthermore that 
such men are not by nature intolerant or 
Moslem and Christian 


intractable. Jew, 


boys and girls in the British schools, live 


the late troubles, | 


and work and play together in perfect | 


harmony. Despite their diverse racial 
origins, the strong religious antagonisms 
that one would expect to find, the differ 
ences in language and customs, the boys 
and girls form friendships and later pre- 


serve those friendships. 


“They are taught that wise Palestinian | 


citizenship requires a faithful observance | 


of their religious faith combined with a 


respect for the religious convictions of | 


others. Such schools are playing an im- 


portant part in promoting tolerance and 
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CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


The greatest Rotary gathering in history from every standpoint . . . 
A review of Rotary's first quarter century and a vision of future 
growth... A series of addresses on International Service by Past 
President-Allen D. Albert, Sir Henry Thornton, Prince lyesato 
Tokugawa and Admiral Mark Kerr which would make a valuable 
volume in themselves. ... Discussion of many future problems 
which can be adapted for your club programs. . . . The first Inter- 
national Business Practice Conference brought together repre- 
sentative business men of fifty nations to study the effect of business 
practices upon international relations.... The first ‘‘vertical” 
assembly for the consideration of Vocational Service in all branches 
of the Wool Industry gave opportunity for the addition of buyer- 
seller problems to the agenda of the Vocational Service Craft 
Assemblies. 






























The full text of all addresses before the plenary sessions, the com- 
plete report of the discussion of the Resolutions, reports of the 
group assemblies on Club Service, Community Service and Inter- 
national Service are contained in the book. . . . There is a wealth 
of material for each club committee. . . . Material for talks on all 
major Rotary topics can be quoted from Rotary's greatest leaders. 











Pictures of all the Convention Speakers, the new International 
Officers, the most memorable scenes of the Convention, and the 
larger overseas delegations appear in the Proceedings Book... . 
More than 600 pages, packed with interest. 








The Secretary of your club will order a copy for you, or you may 
send the attached order form direct to Rotary International, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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it is unfortunate that only a small! par 
ot the youth of Palestine can be brou 
in contact with this most important 
fluence. In a recent letter referring t 
first week of operation following th: 
turbances, I learn, ‘We have now 
seven days of work and there has | 
not the slightest unpleasantness of ; 
sort.’ 

“Perhaps the Jews will some day we! 
come the Arab into their university and 
schools and will carry on instruction 
English or some virile language inst 
of Hebrew which is scarcely an asset t: 
the young man who has to go out into 
the world to earn a living; and then t 
Jews can also play a part in teaching tol- 
erance and coéperation to the youth ot 
the land. 


ry 

Mow to get back to Rotary. Th 
are very few British in Palestine outsic 
of Jerusalem. With the exception of a 
few educated men holding official po 
tions, there is no Rotary material among 
the Arabs at present. The Jews wh 
would be interested are also not many. 
A few excellent men can be found in th 
government services and in the higher 
educational institutions. 

“The modern, liberal-minded business 
man such as exists among the Jews in 


| Western Europe, Great Britain and th 


United States, is scarcely existent 
Palestine. Here the Jews are poor. Lif 
has been a cruel struggle and thoughts 


| have necessarily been concentrated on 
| getting bread to eat. They also appear t: 


be largely the Jews of an ancient day- 
men who through lack of desire or op 
portunity to do otherwise, still live th 
lives of their ancestors. If the forward 
looking Jew can obtain control, the youth 
can then be directed along the path of 
progress that he may some day play th: 


part in the world’s affairs which Jews 
everywhere have shown themselves so 


capable of doing.” 
Our last act in Jerusalem after our stay 
of eleven days was to buy three sheep 


skin coats—rather crude garments but 
generously warm. With these life-saver: 
wrapped about us, we wedged ourselves 


into the back seat of a small motor car— 


the usual means of transportation on this 


route—and were soon in a heavy snow 
storm with Beyrut, Syria, our next objec 
tive, seeming farther and farther awa’ 


as our speed slackened and visions 0! 
blocked roads in the mountain passes 


became cruel reality. 
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The P. & G. Ship—It Hoats 


[Continued from page 21] 


Each plant holds its semi-annual divi- 

nd day in the spring and fall, with a 
ommunity entertainment. For Ivorydale 
ast February 15 marked the eighty-fifth 
celebration. Three thousand men and 
women—employees and their families— 
crowded into Music Hall, Cincinnati, 

here they heard Col. Procter address 
them on duty and dividends. 

Three profit-sharers also are elected 
annually as members of the Procter & 
Gamble board of directors. Elections 
held at Kansas City, Port Ivory, and 
Ivorydale resulted in the choice of 
William Cooper, paper-cutter; Charles 
Behme, tank-builder, and Frank Good- 
lander, master mechanic’s secretary, to 
sit with the capitalist directors in chart- 
ing the future course of the P. & G. 
ship—“it floats.” 

Employees also get sick benefits, equal 
to two-thirds of their pay, for 52 weeks. 
Each person is given a life-insurance pol- 
icy, with the right to name the bene- 
ficiary. 

All of these things make for employee 
contentment and stability. 

In addition to representation on the 
directorate, the workers have a Confer- 
ence Committee in each plant. One man 
represents each department or each group 
of 50 workers. Once each month they 
meet to discuss working conditions or 
anything that has to do with employee 
welfare. 

Under its pension plan, P. & G. is pay- 
ing I9I persons pensions, 123 due to age, 
and 68 because of disability. The com- 
pany last year disbursed an average of 
$7,224 per month in old-age pensions and 
$1,784 per month in disability pensions. 
Sick benefits last year averaged $7,674 a 
month over the 12 months. 

When an employee is injured, if the 
industrial-accident compensation does not 
equal two-thirds of the employee’s accus- 
tomed pay, the company makes up the 
difference. 


* * %* * 


4h 

j=— is no secret about our rem- 
edy for unemployment,” says Colonel 
Procter. “Really, it’s simple. Just so 
much soap is needed each year. Why not 
make one-twelfth of that amount each 
month? In this way we level the peaks 





and we fill the valleys of unemploy 


ment. Guaranteed employment costs us 


money. But it has paid—both in dollars 
and cents and from the standpoint of the 
employer who doesn’t want on his con 
science the chap who wants to work and 


must be laid off. 


“In Cincinnati about 16,000 persons 
are jobless at present. All of the Procter 
& Gamble people, except those given 
temporary employment, are continued at 


their jobs and going the same as ever. 


“How did the company do that?) Th 
company has a $6,000,000 larger inven 
tory of manufactured goods on hand 
than its normal stock. This stock will 
be reduced gradually over a six-months’ 
period. The interest on such a stock is 
$125,000. The expense of handling and 
storing is $125,000, so what the company 
is doing this year to carry out guaranteed 
employment is costing us $250,000. 
“Early this year we went through a 
period in which dealers liquidated their 
stocks and our orders were stacked. It 


meant the accumulation of that stock. 





Then orders began picking up and from 
now on are expected to be in excess of 
our production. We look forward to th: 


future with confidence.” 


¥ * * ~ 


rep K. HOEHLER, Cincinnati's 


director of public welfare, who himsel! 


has won wide fame through his plans 





for reducing unemployment, says the 
P. & G. plan really works. 


“This company has been affected less 
by the unemployment crisis than any 
other large concern in Cincinnati,” 
Hoehler says. “Its employees have a 
guarantee of steady employment and are 
given an opportunity to plan ahead. 
Even in the lower wage scales the men 
and women have a feeling of security 


and an opportunity for stock purchase 





which add greatly to the morale of the 
workers. 

“During the first six months of 1930 | 
we have rarely had a call for assistance 
from a Procter & Gamble employee, and 
then only in the case of a temporary or 
new help. Most of their factory workers 
are better off than a good many white- 
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“Take this 907 


Cablegram” 





FAILING OLYMPIC 
TONIGHT STOP ARRIVE 
PARIS FOR MEETING 
FRIDAY’ 


gemma bound for Europe 

favor the White Star express 
service, because it enables them 
to round out a full week at the 
office, enjoy a week on the briny, 
and report punctually for busi- 
ness appointments in London or 


Paris over the following weekend. 


No time need be lost on the run 
Hf work is pressing. Seek out a 
secluded spot on the mammoth 
liner and dictate away to your 
heart’s content. Keep track of the 
market by radio, and in touch 


with your office the same way. 


Pienty of social gaiety aboard 
ship, when you need a bit of re- 
laxation—with the healthful tang 
of the sea to put new orone in your 


lungs and give zest to your jaded 


appetite. 


Sail on the Olympic, if that's 
“your” steamer, or on the great 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, or 
the stately Homeric. Many other 
popular liners to choose from, in- 
cluding the Belgenland, famous 
as a world cruise ship; Lapland, 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
Adriatic, etc. 


eTCOW OCEAN SERVICE 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
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THE “ROTARY 
IDEA’’ 


In commemoration of the 25th Anniversary of 
Rotary, an artistic bronze statue twenty-five 
centimetres (9.84 inches) in height was mod- 
elled by Comm. Giannino Castiglioni of Milan, 
representing the ‘“‘Rotary Idea.’’ Comm. 
Prof. Castiglioni is one of the greatest sculp- 
tors now living and has to his credit splendid 
works of art such as the sculptures which 
adorn the Gove: nment Bu. lIding at Montevideo 


| 

















e] 
and the Magenta manument, a copy of which 
was by order of the Government placed in the 
Square of Honor at the International Exposi- 
tion at Barcelona. Comm. Castiglioni is an 
honorary member of the Reale Accademia delle 
Belle Arti and a member of the Commissione 
Artistica Italiana. The statue was cast at the 
Stefano Johnson establishment (15, Corso 
Porta Nuova, Milan, Italy) where orders are 
accepted. Itis for sale at $25.00, f. o. b. Milan. 




















Order Now 


| Complete your library of bound vol- | 





umes of THE ROTARIAN by ordering 
today: 

Volume No. 6, January to June, 1915; 
Volume No, 7, July to December, 1915; 
Volume No. 9, July to December, 1916; 
Volume No. 10, January to June, 1917; 
Volume No. 11, July to December, 
1917. 

These volumes contain six issues and 
are specially priced, per volume— $1.25 
Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-15, 1919, 20-21, 
1922, 22-23, 1923, 24-25, 1924, 26-27, 
1925, 28-29, 1926, 30-31, 1927, 32-33, 
1928, priced, per volume— $2.00 
Volume 34-35, 1929, priced, per volume 

$2.50 


These volumes are nicely bound, gold 
; 


stamped and indexed. Order today! | 
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CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, II. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 











THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave., Corner 44th St., New York City 
Ed. Du field , Mar. 

OUR GUARANTEE — 44 Years of Continuous Service. 
TEACHERS SUPPLIED for Universities, Colleges, 
Teachers’ Colleges, Private and Public Schools. 
Chicago 


Spokane Wichita 





collar men who have been employed else- 
where.” 

Employees of Procter & Gamble own 
more than $5,000,000 worth of stock. 
They own homes valued at more than 
$4,000,000. Profit-sharers are worth, on 
the average, more than $10,000 each. 


* * * * 


There is Ben Minkovcky. Every 
time you take a wrapper off a cake of 
Ivory, Camay, or any other Procter & 
Gamble soap his work stares at you. Ben 
makes the dies that stamp the brand and 
the P. 


been with the company 45 years. 


& G. name on the soap. He has 
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“It’s a great thing—this guarant 
employment,” Minkovcky says. “In 
old days sometimes we would be la 
six weeks a year, sometimes two m 
Now there is no such thing. If t! 
get slack in one department the work 
are transferred to another. Ther 
few or no layoffs.” 

Minkovcky thinks of retiring after 
these years. At 65 his future is s 
When the stock was highest he sold 
portion of his holdings, making a pr 
of $25,000. 

Thus it is that profit-sharing and gua: 


anteed employment work out for P. 


employees. 





Chicago — 1930 


Oy semnc from every corner of the earth 
They come as comrades, bound by magic ties; 
Of every creed and color, breed and birth, 
A strange light in their eyes! 


For they had seen a vision and their souls 





Were thrilled with futures scarcely understood— 
A human goal beyond the best of goals, 
A dream of brotherhood. 


Into the limbo of forgotten things 
Had passed before them, like the wind’s hot breath, 
The clashing armies and the warring kings, 
The instruments of death. 


And in their stead had come a kindlier spell 
Than martial ar or battleflag unfurled— 
A thought of human service that should swell 
A song around the world. 


And slowly, like the dawning of the day, 
They heard, or dreamed they heard, from far and near 
From hearts grown weary of the older way, 
A hail of friendly cheer. 


A dream, perhaps? A vision? But before 
The vision fades, as dreams and visions do, 
Come, comrades, from Chicago’s streets and shore 
And make it nearer true! 


For friendship is a stronger force than strife 
And service bids the sounds of conflict cease; 
With banners flying, let us enter life 
And pave the way for peace! 


—Dwicut Marvin 
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These Open 
Championships 


Continued from page 25] 


out about the same year after year—and 
t goes something like this: 

At the start of the first round all are 

rvous and uncertain. They begin by 
feeling their way along, ready to throw 
iway strokes or to pick them up as the 
frst breaks of luck decide. Some get off 
on the right foot and turn in good scores 

others are unable to find themselves, 
and they finish a good bit higher. 

Then the second round, and some of 
those who began well continue in more 
or less the same vein, but some who 
struggled around in 77 or 78 the first 


dav, now relieved of the strain to some 


extent, begin to crack off 68’s and 70’s. 


Srartinc the last day, when 
under both American and Royal and 
Ancient rules, thirty-six holes are to be 
played, there are always left as possible 
winners, three kinds of players: the lead- 
ers, who have done two good rounds; 
those only a few strokes behind who have 
done a bad round and a good one; and a 
few just within striking distance who 
have done two moderately good rounds. 

At this stage something usually hap- 
pens. The leaders can stand the strain 
no longer. They almost always blow up 
sometime during the last day; and the 
men behind or at least some one, two, or 
three of them with nothing on their 
minds but their caps, begin to play golf 
and to close the gap. It is always a lot 
easier to pile a 70 on top of two 74’s than 
it is to add a 72 to two 70’s. And so the 
gap closes and the open championship 
becomes open again to every competitor 
who has not given away his clubs. ~ 

It must be a funny sight to those who 
are not too close to it. I have always 
enjoyed thinking of the man at Olympia 
Fields in 1928, when everyone was 
chucking away chances, who said that 
the tournament looked to him to be a 
contest to determine who would be 
forced to accept the cup. 

* - * * 

During more recent years, since public 
interest in golf has become so wide- 
spread, a new factor—hazard or aid, as 
the case may be—has been added to 
tournament play. In the earlier days 
when the number of spectators at the big 


championships was comparatively small, 





the effect of the crowd could be ignored. 


But now galleries numbering 15,000 
people or more are not uncommon and 
the problems imposed upon the player 
by their presence on the lin! 
as any placed there by the designer of 
the course. The fact that the spectators 
select two or three matches to follow, 
leaving the rest of the players unattended, 
makes it interesting to learn whether in 
an open championship the favor of the 
crowd is a help or a hindrance. 
Although some experience is required 


to get over being frightened or annoyed 






EAT 
and 
BE 


F you want to keep well 
healthy, efficient 
The body is a machine. 


WELL! 


up to the top notch 
then you must know how to eat. 
It demands certain quantities 





pre abo 
th } = . ’ 
he course by a large ver of specta 
tors may become a distinct advantage to 
a competitor. In some ways ey i) 
work a hardship, especially) they be 
unruly. and they n i phe. ail at 
unruly, and they may Narass the players 
nerves, but in the long run he will do 
hetrer with lh } mr 1 rh sit L} = 
better with them than without. hey find 
his balls for him, they define the greens 
and bunkers, they make lanes for him to 
play through, and they inspire him to do 
his very best—sometimes even a little 
' 
more 


The only trying times come when the 








Here is Your 
Free Copy 


strong, 


and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily fol- 


lowed at home. 


It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 


tarium Diet System has been built through years of 


exhaustive scientific research. 


It will give you a new 


idea of life and its possibilifies. 


The book is free. 


Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 22-H 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me your free Diet Book, “‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


Name. 


Street . 


City 





State 
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Hotel 
LENNOX 


NEW and decidedly the 
smartestand most beauti- 
fully furnished hotel in 
Sr. Louk, Ice cooled air 
to dining room, and cof- 
fee shop. Fans and circu- 
lating ice water; tub and 
shower in every room. 


400 BOPMS—$3.00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
MAYFAIR 


An oasis of quiet, de- 
lightful hospitality sur- 
rounded by business, 
theatre and shoppin 
district. Floor and be 
lamps; fan, circulatingice 
water and bath in every 
room. Garage service. 
‘orree SHOP. 


400 B2°MS—$3.00 to $6.00 
Heiss Hotel System 


Owners and Operators 





%h and Washingtoa 





8th and St. Charles 


50,000 
Watts 


KMOX 
Radio Station 














Scott’ Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, vebvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that's everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass-and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet, Read all about this unusual 
graasin our illustrated booklet,‘ Bent Lawns.” 
Mailed on request. Fall is the best time to 
plant 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 471 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 








Speaker as Special Attraction for 
LADIES’ DAY 
LOUISA WATSON PEAT 


On International Affairs 


Refer to Clubs at Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Toledo, 
Ann Arbor, Fort Wayne, Ypsilanti, etc., etc 


Particulars from 
1328 Kimball Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


; FAVORS 


LAWN PARTIES and CLUB ACTIVITIES 
should be planned for now. Write for Catalogue 
N 1 with suggestions and Mlustrations of JAP- 
LANTERNS, DECORATIONS, PAPER 

S, TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, CUPS, 
ETC., HATS, NOISEMAKERS and NOVEL- 
TIES. 















No entertainment complete without these accessories 


VAN HOUSEN'S °1West eke St 


sccsr"scts THE ROTARIAN 


advertisersin this 
magazine, please 
mention . .« «+. 











crowd becomes excited and ignores the 
directions of the marshals. Scurrying and 
running from one shot to the next they 
can be a terrible annoyance, and at the 
same time a real menace to the physical 
well-being of the player. But as a rule 
they are neither. 

A player certainly tires more quickly 
when playing before a large crowd. This 
may be due to the greater competitive 
strain, for of course the crowd and the 
strain come together; although strangely 
enough the crowd is produced by the 
strain and does not produce it, as might 
be supposed. If the player is not high 
enough in the competition to be under 
tension he will not have to bother much 
with spectators. Yet playing with a large 
following is made doubly hard work be- 
cause it is always necessary to shove and 
paw a way through to the ball. When this 
is done on an average of two or three 
times a hole for thirty-six holes there can 
be no doubt that a full day’s work has 


been accomplished. 


* * * * 


BD popascy the most punishing but 
still the fairest test in golf is the three- 
day open test over the seventy-two-hole 
route at stroke play. A golfer realizes that 
the result may hinge upon one stroke and 
that self-same stroke may be jeopardized 
each time the ball is struck. In fact many 
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of the tournaments in the past have ly 
won by a margin of exactly one str 
On several other occasions ties have 
sulted necessitating playoffs. Seldom 
tournament won by a wide margii 
strokes between the first and sec 
players. 

It is often a difficult task to tell 
where the stroke that means victor) 
defeat in these close margin encount 
is made. I believe that the ultimate . 
ference might be accounted for with 
short radius of the hole. Not only dc 
the wasted stroke count, but it is lik: 
to spoil a player’s morale and destroy 
game temporarily. 

To miss a putt of a short length se: 
about the most useless thing in 
world. The texture of most of our gre: 
upon which competitions are played 
such that no valid excuse is offered 1 
player. In almost every case, one ma 
have the assurance that if struck prope: 
the ball will find the bottom of the c: 

The greatest difficulty in the short putt 
arises out of the fact that, if we allow for 
the roll of the green, the stroke must ly 
so delicate and the blow so gentle bh 
cause of the meager space to be traverse«! 

To strike a crisp and firm, and at th: 


same time gentle blow, requires the ver) 


ultimate degree of what we call touch, 


and firm hitting is the essence of goo 


putting. 


“Bobby” Jones (left) is given a welcome in New York City upon 


his arrival from England. 


With him are his wife and Com- 


missioner Joseph Johnston of the reception committee. 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
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But for the putter of less-extreme deli- 

cacy, there is always open the method of 

spanking the ball into the back of the 

cup. Indeed, where there is a bit of roll 
I think that 


to the green, best 
method. If we endeavor to borrow on a 


is the 
short putt, there is always the danger of 
in error in gauging the speed which 
will be sufficient to allow the ball to fall 
oft below the hole, or if we have hit it 
too hard, to keep it from taking the fall 
until it has passed the cup. 

The mental attitude in which we ap- 
proach a short putt has a lot to do with 


our success; When we walk up to a putt 


of ten or fifteen feet, we are usually in- 
tent upon holing it. We know we shan’t 
feel badly if we miss, so our entire atten- 
tion is devoted to the problem of getting 
the ball into the hole. 

But it is quite different when the putt 
is only a yard long. Then we know that 
we ought to hole it easily, and yet we 
cannot fail to recognize the possibility of 
a miss. Instead of being determined to 
put the ball into the hole, we become 
consumed with the fear of failure. Our 
determination, if we may call it such, is 
negative. We are trying not to miss the 


putt, rather than to hole it. 


Peace Follows the Order Book 


[Continued from page 14]| 


resolved if the first mad stampede into 
war were avoided, and time allowed for 
cool consideration. 

Since war on the modern scale re- 
quires popular support, a wide-spread 
sentiment against war is no mean force 
for prevention. And this I conceive to 
be Rotary’s highest mission in the field 
of International Service—to serve as a 
force against heedless and unnecessary 
war during this time of transition, while 
the trend of civilization is carrying us 
to that stage where common interest will 
make war impossible. 

For Rotary’s Sixth Object does not 
formally propose the abolition of war; 
it proposes “to encourage and foster the 
advancement of understanding, good- 
will, and international peace through a 
fellowship of business and _ professional 
men united in the ideal of service.” Thus 
Rotary’s aim is educational. Rotary pro- 
mulgates no one means of avoiding war; 
it is interested in all means. Its program 
rests upon the sound assumption that 
good-will and understanding are deter- 
rents of war. Therefore Rotary speaks to 
us thus: 


“G 

ET acquainted, you business and 
professional men—you who make the 
opinion of your communities; shake 
hands across the border. Learn that two 
customs may be different, but both good. 
Discard the notion that any country has 
a monopoly on saints or villains. Learn 
that apparent conflict of interest may dis- 
appear on closer examination. Get to- 
gether; talk things over. 
common interests, and minimize differ- 


Emphasize 


ences. And when you have done these 
back to 


churches, your lodges, your radio broad 


things, go your schools, your 
casting stations, and tell others what you 
have learned. 

“Be in your community a center of en 
lightenment concerning the peoples of 
the world. Foster a patriotism that allows 
other nations to live on equal terms with 
your own. And in so doing you will 
help to build up a public opinion that 
will delay the stampede to arms; that 
will not jump at every jingoistic appeal 
to national honor; that will not swallow 
the lurid yarns of the atrocity-monger; 
that will make smooth the path to an 
ultimate world-organization — political, 
economic, cultural; to the end that war 
between nations may be no more for 


ever.” 


This, as I see it, is the highest type of 
international service. Rotary should be 
tremendously interested in such a pro- 
gram. Nowhere does it conflict with 
reality and common-sense. To that serv- 
ice I can give my sincere and enthusias- 
tic support. 

I am a Rotarian. I wish to be loyal 
to Rotary principles. But I try to think 
now and then, and to the limit of my 
powers I try to think honestly. I wish, 
therefore, to raise this question: Can I, 
as a sincere man, accept and support the 
Sixth Object of Rotary, or is it to me a 
lot of high-sounding hokum? I have 
attempted to give my personal answer, 
and any one who is interested may 
check my answer against his own. Even 
though he does not profit by my words, 
he wil! profit by the self-examination. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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lub Leviathan 


..« New Climax 
of Transatlantic 


nights ! 


It’s aft on the promenade deck of 
the mammoth Leviathan, World's 
Largest Liner... this new gorgeous 
rendezvous. A masterpiece in mod- 
ernistic art, Club Leviathan pre- 
serves the best Leviathan traditions 
for smart, brilliant innovations. You 
step into it on a cloth of gold... 
rainbows of light caress dancing 
couples ...a Ben Bernie Orchestra 
breathes vivacity into jazz... cres- 
cent-shaped enclosures hold merry 
groups sipping and supping the 
moonlit hours away. Now you must 
cross on the Leviathan! “Talkies”. 
Famous Pompeian Pool. Only liner 
with three distinct ship-to-shore 
services, including telephone. 
Brokerage offices, with continuous 
quotations. Telephone in every first 
class stateroom. And a vast cycle 
of silken luxuries. 


UNITED 
STATES 
Lene s 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








ENGRA 


The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus- 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs. 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 


5) 9 is AY 7 
—- LZ . to 

establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver- 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 
Engraving Shops, is in position to 
produce illustrations and engravings 
of the highest order. 

A cordial invitation to visit our, 
Offices and Works is extended to 
all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST 
CHICAGO. f#LL. 
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Rotary Welcome Signs 
Have you seen our new design 
road signs? 

They are very attractive and 
reasonably priced. 
We will gladly mail you circu- 
lar on request. 

WRITE TODAY 
We handle a complete line of 
club supplies. 








$2 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE MOST GO-AHEAD CITY 

IN ENGLAND — BRISTOL... 


with its up-to-date Docks at Avonmouth, Portis- 
head and the City itself; with two Railway Systems, 
two navigable rivers and canal tributaries; new air- 
port and new super-electric power station; and with 
ever-growing industries, is the most go-ahead City 
in Britain. Put your factory or your agency there, 
and prosper. “The Book of Bristol Industry,” 
free, from Secretary, Bristol Development Board, 
1, Bristol Bridge, Bristol, England. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 


Speaker , monologist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to minutes of 
laughterand music. Engage him for 
your meeting, banquet . etc . 

Writehim for brochure and particulars. 


717 Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago, lil. 



































When writing to advertizers in this magazine, 


wennion THE ROTARIAN 


MENTION 


Official 
Rotary 
Flag 


Our Specialty 


U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
prices. Badges and Banners 


Send for Catalogue. 
GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















Hand Made Porrery Honey Jar 
Filled with Honey 


What an unusual gift for a birthday remembrance, Christ- 
mas and other special days? Wayside Pottery represents the 
skill of four generations, with the charm of the quaint designs 
and origi colors, true to mountain traditions. 

Special Introductory Offer: For a limited time we will supply 
these Hand Made Pottery Honey Jars, filled with one pound 
of Mountain Honey at the following delivered prices: $1.35 
(east of Mississippi); $1.50 (west of Mississippi). 

Mountain Honey is delicious. mountains supply a 
honey-dew that adds its charm to the flavor. You'll be 
delighted with the piece of Pottery and the honey—yum, 
yum—you'll say it is the best ever. 

Send us your orders today with names and addresses and 
check to cover. 

WAYSIDE MOUNTAIN PRODUCTS 
Lamb, Box 1336 Knoxville, Tenn. 





















Four Sizes For You 
In our new window-front 
packets of 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
you will see the size needed 
to hang up your pictures. 
10c packets, everywhere. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila. 
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Malaya — Turnstile 
of East and West 
[Continued from page 26} 


and it became absolutely necessary to c: 
something to keep away such disturbing 


| elements from our midst. 


A way had to be found to get men of 
good-will together; and of this need was 
born the Rotary movement in Malaya. 

Some of us had thought about such a 
movement for years, and we were abi 
to persuade a few others to think about 
it, men of position and standing in th« 
community, men whose names as well as 
fame carried weight. The result was that 
in a short time we were able to sit round 
a table—representatives of almost all th: 
communities in Malaya,—and discuss 
ways and means of attaining our object. 

At first some of us were rather skep- 
tical as to the support which our efforts 
might receive from the communities 
which we represented, but doubts were 
soon set at rest and we have now 
achieved a measure of success of which 
we may well be proud. 

The Kuala Lampur Club was born 
due largely to the active help of Mr. 


| Andrew Caldecott, C. B. E. and Mr. L. 





D. Gammans, two government officials 
of a type most popular with the various 
communities. Then followed Honorary 
General Commissioner James W. David. 
son and due to his energy and enthu- 
siasm, clubs are thriving in Singapore, 
Ipoh, Seremban, and Klang, with 
Penang on the way. Rotary is now firmly 
established in this country. It can and 
will do much for us. 


The New Gentlemen 
Adventurers 
[Continued from page 11] 


tale of his hours in the air. The beacons 
were blotted out by fog and snow. He 
was as completely lost as though he had 
suddenly found himself over mid-Atlan- 
tic. He admitted he was lucky to be alive. 

A month ago our paths converged at 
Winnipeg. He was nursing a broken nose. 
It had been the old story of the aerial 
mailman running into tough luck. This 
time it was a sudden fog, so thick that a 
motor-car’s headlights were not visible at 
twenty-five feet—and it was a very dark 
night. Feeling his way to earth, the 
wheels of his big Fokker struck the 
ground before he could see it and pull 
the nose up. The broad, pneumatic tires 
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made two deep indentions in the firm 
soil, much like shell holes, so hard was 
the impact. The ship took one bounce 
and came down in as complete a “wash- 
out” as a plane could wish to avoid. 
Fortunately the open cockpit of an F-14 
is far back on the fuselage. Everything 
forward of it was reduced to scrap metal. 
Farrington, his nose the worse for a crack 
against the instrument board, picked his 
mail sacks from the wreckage, comman- 
deered a farmer’s car, and transferred his 
argo to the nearest train. Then he drove 
in to Winnipeg to have his damaged 
nasal structure repaired. He was flying 
again within a couple of weeks. I’m 
wondering where and under what condi- 
tions our next meeting will take place. 


For the past three years a cup, the 
McKee trophy, has been awarded an- 
nually to the man making the greatest 
contribution to Canadian aviation. On 
every occasion the winner has been an 
airman working in the North. Two of 
the three happen to be fellow-citizens of 
mine in Edmonton, boys with whom I 
have grown up. It’s pretty hard to do 
justice to a chap whom you have always 
called by his first name (to say nothing of 
other unprintable titles on occasion) but 
a bare recital of facts in each case is 
enough to prove that they are men of no 
ordinary calibre. 

There’s “Punch” Dickins, veteran of 
innumerable bombing raids on Belgian 
coast cities, wearer of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the man who blazed 
the trails of aerial commerce in the Mac- 
kenzie river basin. The McKee trophy 
came to him for a flight of 4,000 miles 
over the Barren Lands when the aero- 
plane was first making its appearance in 
the Northwest Territories. It’s still a 
man-sized job despite an improved 
knowledge of flying conditions, more fre- 
quent wireless stations and more num- 
erous gas caches. 

The feat, at that, ranks second to a 
more recent one that occurred during the 
epic search for the lost party of prospec- 
tors under Colonel MacAlpine. The lat- 
ter, with seven companions aboard two 
planes, disappeared into the silences of 
the North shortly before the freeze-up. 
A number of machines were gathered to- 
gether for a search but an unusually 
early winter set in and defeated their 
plans. 





There are only two forms of landing- 
gear in this country devoid of airdromes; 
pontoons in summer and skiis in winter. 
With the freeze-up flying ceases until the 
rivers and lakes are sufficiently frozen to 
carry ski-equipped planes. The lakes 
close over first, then the rivers, forming 
at least a month, the “in-between” sea 
son, in which neither form of landing 
gear is safe. The “in-between” season 
came on just as the forces gathered for 
the MacAlpine search. 

Dickins has a reputation for careful 
flying. He is unsparing of a man who 
takes unnecessary chances. Yet while the 
iron grip of winter was closing in on the 
country where the lost party was sup- 
posed to be and the search had to all 
intents and purposes been temporarily 
cancelled, he made three flights of from 
500 to 800 miles across the most inac 
cessible portion of the continent. He 
took off from the Mackenzie river, which 
was still open, on pontoons and flew 
over a terrain that denied him a landing 
place. Water was the only thing on 
which he could alight—and the lakes he 
usually depended on were frozen. For- 
tunately his motor never failed him. On 
one flight he struck straight through to 
Bathurst Inlet, on the Arctic ocean, where 
the sea ice had not yet formed. Here he 
was stormbound for three days while an 
anxious country gave him up for lost. 
Finaliy he emerged from the silent zone 
to flay the newspapers for the wild stories 
of his disappearance with which they had 
worried his wife. 

The MacAlpine party footed their way 
into an Arctic wireless post two months 
after the last word had been received 
from them. They were a thin, travel- 
weary crew and one member lost a foot 
from frost-bite, but the pilots of the lost 
machines are back at the old game again 


with new ships. 


* * * * 


“WwW 
OP” May, the present holder of 


the McKee trophy, is cast in the same 
mould. On his first flight over the front 
as a member of the Royal Air Force, May 
was selected by Baron Richthofen, great- 
est of war aces, as his eighty-first victim. 
“Wop,” his guns jambed, looked like 
easy “pickings” but after eluding the Red 
Baron for fourteen hectic miles he had 
the good fortune to see a British bullet 
end the devastating career of the Ger- 
man. May emerged from the war with a 
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count of thirteen enemy machines to his 
credit and the ribbon of the D. F. C. on 
his chest. 

On New Year’s Day, 1929, word came 
to Edmonton that an epidemic of diph- 
theria had broken out at Fort Vermillion, 
400 miles to the north. Epidemics are 
particularly nasty among the Indians. In 
the previous year influenza had carried 
off ten per cent of the native population. 
With the information of the new threat 
came an urgent appeal from the lone 
doctor in the territory asking for anti- 
diphtheria serum. He was hopeful that 
the scourge could be eliminated before it 
reached dangerous proportions if the 
anti-toxin arrived in time. 

Unfortunately Vermillion was connect- 
ed with the outside world only by dog 
train. Even under the most favorable 
conditions the serum could not arrive in 
time by that route. There remained the 
air. At the time, though, there was no 
plane available for such stern work. All 
of the ships in Edmonton were open 
cockpit jobs equipped only with wheels 
—the last thing an aviator would wish 
to use in sub-zero temperatures over a 
snow-covered terrain. Nevertheless one 
of these planes took off with the serum— 
and “Wop” May was at the stick. The 
epidemic was killed. What happened in 
that eight hundred miles of flying 
through temperatures of from ten to 
forty degrees below zero is a story in it- 
self. Let it suffice that it won May the 
McKee trophy in a year productive of a 
wealth of daring flying. 


Hi: IS now chief pilot of a fleet of 
large cabin monoplanes carrying the mail 
by regular schedule as far north as the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, two hundred 
miles beyond the Arctic circle. In three 
days during the winter season one of 
these ships accomplishes a journey that 
formerly took the dog-driving mailman 
at least two months. In the summer the 
same plane, on pontoons, betters the 
paddle steamer record by weeks. It is 
hardly as simple as it sounds, though. 
The service was established last win- 
ter. On the first trip to Aklavik, the 
northern terminus of the route, nothing 
more serious than a temperature that 
ranged between thirty and sixty below 
was encountered. Having made the 
flight, I am in a position to say that it 
was quite cold, at that. On the second 


trip the weather underwent a complete 


change of mood. The air became foggy 
and humid. Glynn-Roberts, May’s first 
lieutenant, who made the hop, found ice 
forming on his wings in alarming quan- 
tities. The ship became so heavy that 
with the engine full out (which under 
ordinary conditions was worth a hundred 
and forty-five miles an hour) he had 
barely steerage speed on the craft. The 
visibility was vile. He was very pleased 
when the mail had been delivered. 

But his troubles were only beginning. 
His skiis, the products of a slipshod 
manufacturer, began to show signs of 
poor quality. Twice one of them snapped 
while Glynn-Roberts was taking off, set- 
ting the ship up on its nose with a bent 
propeller. On each occasion the damage 
was set aright and the flight continued. 
There’s a saying among airmen, how- 
ever, to the effect that “where there’s two 
there’s three.” Making a landing on the 
drifted surface of a lake, a ski went for 
the third time. This time the ship was a 
complete “washout,” fortunately without 
damage to pilot or passengers. 

On the third trip May and his second- 
in-command, flying together, came down 
at Fort Norman in a seventy-five mile an 
hour gale. The former managed to taxi 
in the lee of a high bank where he was 
comparatively sheltered. Glynn-Roberts, 
in a more exposed. position, was forced to 
keep his propeller turning over at flying 
speed to prevent the plane from being 
blown away like a straw in the wind. For 
a day and a night the aviators never left 
their ships, fighting the hurricane to pre- 
vent their commands from being dashed 
to destruction. They got badly frost- 
bitten in the process. The blizzard lasted 
for the best part of a week. At the end 
of that time the planes had to be literally 
dug out of the white face of the river. 


hore rigorous, even, than the exist- 
ence of the pilot is that of the mechanic, 
particularly in the cold months. Away 
from hangars and workshops, depending 
on what little equipment they may carry 
aboard or dig up in a fur post carpenter’s 
shop, they somehow manage to keep the 
brazen monsters in their charge content- 
edly purring. I have seen them working 
at midnight on the unprotected face of a 
river, the thermometer showing fifty be- 
low, so that the ship might take off on 
schedule first thing in the morning. They 
were dependent on an electric torch for 
their light, their parkas were shells of ice 
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from their own breath and, when work 
ing with minute bits of mechanism, the;; 
bared fingers left the steel with angry 
welts on them—welts that would bliste; 
by morning. Yet these same boys wer 
almost invariably the most cheerful mem 
bers of the party. 


Ti saga of the mechanic is composed 
of heroism, grim humor, and endless 
labor. There was the boy, a comparati\: 
newcomer to the country, who discovere: 
one day that a check-cord on a ski had 
snapped while in the air. The plane wa; 
flying with the long toboggan hanging at 
right angles to the fuselage instead oj 
parallel to it, the sharp prow pointed 
directly to the ground. Climbing through 
a cabin-window, the mechanic lowered 
himself down the side of the ship, stood 
on the heel of the ski and, with the 
weight of his body, brought it back into 
its normal position. With the slipstream 
driving the freezing atmosphere through 
his numbed body at seventy-five miles an 
hour, he clung to his precarious perch, 
keeping the nose of the ski up, until the 
pilot managed to land on the ice of a 
river. Unfortunately they don’t provic 
medals for such lads. 

Planes have arrived back at their bases 
with propellers fashioned from the oak 
of dog sleds; with metal props inches 
shorter than they should be after dam. 
aged ends have been filed off and th 
blades balanced in some fur post forge; 
with traders’ carioles converted into skiis; 
with the handle of some trapper’s frying 
pan taking the place of a broken stec! 
support. They have come in with car 
buretors held together by chewing gum 
and wire. The mechanics will tell you 
of how these things came about if it 1s 
their turn to spin a deucedly funny yarn. 

In a house at Fort Resolution there 1s 
an enlarged photograph. It was snapped 
in the room in which it hangs. It shows 
“Punch” Dickins with the earphones ot 
a radio clamped on and an amused group 
of Northmen surrounding him. He has 
a queer grin on his face. He is listening 
to a broadcast from “outside” in which 
the announcer is telling the world that 
Dickins, the famous northern flyer, has 
been missing for more than a week and 
grave fears are entertained for his safety. 


999 ~ 


An enlargement of “Punch’s” pictured 
grin would exemplify the attitude oi 
these new gentlemen adventurers to th 
long drawn “oh’s” and “ah’s” and th: 


raised eyebrows of the workaday world 
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What England 
is Reading 

Continued from page 23| 

Among the younger novelists there has 
heen a notable success in Miss Norah 
Hoult’s “Time, Gentlemen! Time.” Per- 
remarkable thing to 


haps the most 


chronicle about Mr. Thornton Wilder’s 
“The Woman of Andros” is that very 
little is said about it. This does not mean 
that there has been a lack of critical ap- 
preciation, but that Mr.- Wilder has 
ceased to divide public attention with 
such phenomena as Miss Amy Johnson 
and the Australian cricketers. It some- 
times seems, indeed, that English fiction 
is to be submerged in the mass of trash 
that is turned out under the head of 


detective novels. 


WwW: HAVE suffered the loss of two 
of our most distinguished writers, in the 
Laureate, Robert Bridges, and in D. H. 
Lawrence. Their deaths have concen- 
trated attention on their work and it may 
be said that the reputation of each of 
them stands higher than ever before. A 
deep impression has been made on his 
countrymen by Bridges’ “Testament of 
Beauty’; rarely, indeed, has the work of 
an old man been received with more gen- 
eral appreciation. 

The appointment of John Masefield as 
his successor in the Laureateship has 
been distinctly a popular one and it has 
certainly sent many readers back to “The 
Widow,” to “Dauber” and other of his 
masterpieces. 

One cannot recall any recent poem of 
conspicuous popularity, but several crit- 
ical and biographical books about poets 
have had a moderate vogue. There are, 
for instance, “The Stricken Deer” (the 
life of Cowper) for which the Haw- 
thornden Prize was awarded to Mr. 
David Cecil, Lord Salisbury’s son; “Shel- 
ley's Lost Letters to Harriet,” a remark- 
able find, edited by Mr. Leslie Hotson, 
which should bring considerable modifi- 
cation of the traditional “chatter about 
Shelley”; Miss Edith Sitwell’s study of 
Pope, remarkable rather for its admi- 
rable chapters on his poetry than for its 
wayward method of biography; M. 
André Maurois’s “Byron,” another con- 
tribution to a series which has given him 
many English friends; and Mr. Blun- 
den’s book on Leigh Hunt. 

So it appears that, whether we read 
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poetry or not, we do at least concern our- 
selves with the poets. A poet, indeed, 
might be considered the ideal subject for 
modern biography; what he has done 
matters so little in comparison with his 
possibilities. 

Of what might be called the cere- 
monial books, probably the most dis- 
cussed will be Sir Lionel Cust’s “King 
Edward VII and his Court,” a book 
which is by no means without its salient 
passages. Notable, too, in its way is “A 
Hundred Years of Publishing,” in which 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, the managing di- 
rector from 1902 to 1930 of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, recounts the expe- 
riences of that eminent firm. Its “reader” 
for many years was George Meredith 
and at an earlier stage its chief asset was 
Charles Dickens whose works probably 
command a much larger sale even now 
than those of any other of the classic 
novelists. 

Nor must we forget a recent outcrop 
of books connected with the stage. Sir 
Nigel Playfair’s “Hammersmith Hoy” 
proved a very entertaining book and, 
though “The Beggar’s Opera” failed in 
New-York, it contains much of piquancy 
for American readers. Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe’s book on Sir Arthur Pinero and 
the “Life and Letters of Henry Arthur 
Jones” by his daughter have revived 
many memories. A publication which 
has received a good deal of attention is 
Mr. Harley Granville-Barker’s pamphlet 
on the proposed National Theatre. 

The United States has not favored 
us recently with any great sensation. Mr. 
Mencken’s has doubtless 
stimulated some interest in his “Treatise 
on the Gods” but it is not a popular 
subject. Mr. Marc Connelly’s play “The 
Green Pastures” has been read consider- 
ably and the bolder spirits would rejoice 
to see it on the stage. 

But if American books have not been 
unduly conspicuous there has been some 
imitation of American methods. The 
Book Clubs have come into existence 
here and though many are strongly op- 
posed to them, the authors generally are 
chary about making public protest. It 
has been suggested that these clubs, with 
their concentration on comparatively few 
books, will induce the extinction of a 
considerable proportion of those serious 
writers who do not look for a large circu- 
lation but do something to maintain the 
standards of Literature. 
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